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The Persistent Pilaster. 

HE pilaster, which in 
its usual form is a 
kind of shadow or 
simulacrum of the 
columnar order, has 
shownamostcurious 
and clinging persis- 
tence throughout a 
large period of archi- 
tecturalhistory; and 
even at the present 
day, when it is theoretically condemned as 
an anachronism, it may be still said to be 
among the architectural devices which no- 
body praises and almost everybody makes 
use of. Our principal illustration in the 
present issue consists of a drawing of a 
historically celebrated facade by a celebrated 
architect, the chief feature in which is the 
double order of pilasters which correspond 
fo the vertical division of the interior, but 
have no relation to any horizontal division, 
and the chief practical value of the illustra- 
tion consists in the fact that so many men in 
the present day are prepared to use, and 
‘constantly do use, the same device of recur- 
ting pilasters on the walls of their buildings, 
and like to have a model before them show- 
ing the practice of an eminent architect in 
the great days of pilaster-dom. There is the 
historical value, of course, in the graphic 
tecord of a historical building ; but the prac- 
tical value consists in the tact that we are 
still more or less under the domain of the 
pilaster and its accompaniments. There 
would seem to be some need of human 

ature to which the pilaster ministers. 

The tendency to cut up and diversify a 
Wall-surface of brick or masonry by running 
Projecting strips up it, so constantly met 
with both at the beginning and the end of 
architectural history, has been exemplified 
i two different ways, quite distinct from 
tach other. In some of the structures 
Pictured in Egyptian painted architecture, in 
Similar or carved representations of Assyrian 
buildings, in the pilaster - like Strips of 
Masonry in some of the Lycian tombs— 
mM all these and others that might be 
mentioned, the projecting Strip of masonry 
is the reminiscence of a timber construction ; 
@ post done into stone. It is an imitation 
"1 one material of a constructive feature 
originally belonging to another material, 
but retaining the same apparent position in 





the construction. It is still the post sup- 


porting the structure, which projects between 
recessed filling in of the 


the flat and 
interspaces. 
The pilaster in its “classical” form, with 
a capital on the top of it, is a feature of a 
rather different kind. It is not the imitation 
in stone of a feature originally wooden; it 
is the imitation in the flat of a feature 
originally in the round, in the same material 
but in a different position. In its original 
form it was actually a support with a void 
on each side; in its altered form it is the 
resemblance of the supporting feature, 
transformed into a mask applied to the face 
of a wall, and with no actual supporting 
function. And in this form it belongs 
essentially to an imitative and unreal phase 
of architecture. In one of the very few 
known instances in which the Greeks 
employed the semblance of a column 


in this manner, viz., the half-columns on’ 


the face of the monument of Lysicrates, 
it is a curious proof of the hesitating way 
in which this use of the columnar order was 
undertaken by them, that the columns, 
which appear oniy as half-columns on the 
face of the design, are really completely 
finished in the round, the intermediate wall 
merely butting against them, With the 
Romans there was no such half-acceptance 
of the device. Having adopted the imitation 
of the Greek columnar architecture as the 
basis of their style, they knew no better way 
to give architectural expression, as they con- 
sidered it, to those structures which were not 
purely utilitarian or engineering, than to form 
a superficial imitation of the column on the 
face of a wall on which it performed no real 
structural function. The vast influence of 
Rome in the world ot her period led to this 
superficial use of the effigies of the columnar 
order being spread far and wide, and the 
pilaster took possession of the architectural 
world, 

The history ot the pilaster during the 
period when Classic architecture was 
gradually being melted down to form the 
materials out of which architecture was to be 
forged anew in Medizeval forms, is curious 
and instructive. As long as the pilaster 
retained its capital and its form of a sur- 
face imitation of a column, the unreality and 
imitative character of architecture was 
retained. But the first thing the pilaster 
did was to lose its head, its capital. As long 





as it retained that, as in some of the early 
Romanesque buildings of France, it was a 
deleterious compound. But eventually the 
capital was omitted as an unnecessary 
excrescence, and the pilaster remained as a 
mere strip projecting from the wall-face, In 
this. form it became esthetically harmless, 
but it was still useless. As far as it was 
anything at all, it was a mere architectural 
ornament ; a means of dividing the wall up 
into spaces and giving to it a certain degree 
of vertical expression, But having lost the 
feature which specially connected it with 
Classical forms, it slowly began to lose also 
its merely ornamental character, and as the 
architecture passed from the _ imitative 
Romanesque into the constructive Gothic, 
the merely decorative strip of wall developed 
into the constructive buttress, It had before 
marked a mere division in the design, it 
now marked a Joint d’appui in the con- 
struction. 

With the influence of revived learning at 
the Renaissance the old Classic pilaster, the 
symbol of an imitative style, began to re- 
assert its dominion; timidly at first in the 
Elizabethan style, contenting itself with 
gracefully emphasising a portal here and 
there; or, as in the early Renaissance of 
France, forming a framework to a tier of 
windows one over the other, leaving the 
intermediate spaces of wall in unadorned 
simplicity. Gradually, however, it regained 
more than all the sway which it had enjoyed 
under the Romans; the more the modern 
architecture ,became imitative, the more the 
pilaster flourished. In this country the 
Gothic revival knocked it on the head for a 
time; but it has invaded us again, and is 
now in almost full enjoyment of its ancient 
sway. Where you do not know what else 
to do, put a pilaster, or a collection of them. 

Is there any artistic excuse for it? Its 
convenience, as just implied, to the designer, 
is certainly the main reason for its popu- 
larity, and a poor reason enough. The 
best excuse that can be made for it is an 
artificial but in sume senses a respectable 
one. It is like the quotations from classic 
authors which give a certain flavour ot 
learning and refinement to a literary work. 
It reminds us of a great style; it calls up 
associations with a great past; it has a long 
and highly respectable pedigree, and gives a 
kind of “tone” to modern architecture: 
all this may be admitted, But this is 
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still a tacit confession that we are depen- 
dent on the remnants of the past to 
furbish up our architecture, rather than on 
the inspiration of the present. It affords, it 
may also be said, a means of breaking up 
what would otherwise appear a heavy and 
inert mass of wall; and where some degree 
of thickening of the wall is necessary in 
order to give greater mass at special points 
in the building, the pilaster, if thoroughly 
bonded to the wall and forming a part of 
its mass, is a graceful way of making the 
addition. It assumes in such a case a 
certain architectural respectability, though 
of rather a weak and spurious kind. 

The worst and most thoroughly unarchi- 
tectural use of the pilaster is when it is 
obviously a mere surface ornament; either 
in shallow-bedded blocks of stone forming 
merely a superficial addition in a brick wall, 
or worse still, in the form of an applied 
cement decoration. The Adams, whose 
architecture has been so much over-praised 
and over-accentuated in recent days in this 
country, were dire sinners in this respect. 
Their pilaster decorations, it cannot be 
denied, are elegant in appearance and detail, 
but they are mere surface additions, and 
belong to the most pronounced form of 
merely imitative architecture—imitative in a 
double sense, both in regard to form and to 
pretended structural function. 

The very worst application of the pilaster 
is to be found in its in every sense common, 
or commonplace, use as a stucco decoration 
to the wails of interiors. The walls of a 
large picture-gallery are considered to be 
adequately treated if some starved-looking 
pilasters, of an inch or two projection, are 
formed at intervals on the walls; generally 
and of necessity at intervals far greater than 
is consistent with due regard to the propor- 
tions and balance of height aud width pro- 
perly belonging to the style of architecture 
on which these excrescences are based. If 
an imitation style is adopted, even in the 
most flimsy manner, it is at least desirable 
that the conditions of proportion of parts 
and distances which governed the style in its 
origin should be recognised in its imitation. 
The same device follows us in all kinds of 
interiors—in courts, in concert-rooms, in 
corridors ; an evidence that the architect did 
not know what to do with his wall-spaces. 

The desire to break up the surface of a 
wall, and to give greater verticality and con- 
sequent appearance of height to it by some 
feature which will produce that effect, will 
constantly be felt in designing buildings; 
but it is surely time that some better and 
more architectural method were discovered 
of doing this, than the employment of a 
feature which is an imitation in stucco of 
an imitation by Renaissance architects of an 
imitation by Roman architects of a con- 
structive form in Greek architecture. 

On the whole it may be said that if a 
substantial tax were put on the use of 
pilasters, while the Government would reap 
a considerable accession of revenue for the 
present, modern architecture would gain 
greatly in the long run, 
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TWO BOOKS ON RATING, 


mI the present time no subject is of 
more importance to owners of 
property than that of rating. We 
have lately heard a great deal 
about the injustice of rating elementary 
schools. The occupiers of houses in the 
West-end of London are always bewailing 
the incidence of their rates, and every farmer 
and landlord throughout the length and 
breadth of rural England is at this moment 
hoping to hear within the next few months 
from the new Government that they are 
prepared to lessen the load of local rates. 
The new editions of Messrs. Boyle and 
Humphreys-Davies’ and of Mr. Castle’s 
works,* of course, do not deal with the 








* “ The Principies of Rating.” By E. Boyle, Barrister, 
and G. Humphreys-Davies, Surveyor. Second Edition. 
London: W. Clowes & Sons, Limited. 1895. ‘‘ The Law 
and Practice of Rating.” 
Edition. 


By E. J. Castle, Q.C. Third 


rights or wrongs of rating law. They 
expound the actual law and practice. 

Mr. Castle’s is the more compact work of 
the two, but the work of Messrs. Boyle & 
Humphreys-Davies is increased almost one- 
third in size by a collection of statutes 
and digest of cases, which will be of 
considerable service to those who have 
not a good law library at hand. But the 
publication of these two new editions is 
nevertheless opportune, as public attention 
must for a time be directed to this question 
The existence of the new Parish and District 
Councils has also done something to enlarge 
the sphere of interest in this subject. 
Although the question of rating is one 
which is Jvimd facie one of business rather 
than law, and of common sense rather than 
of professional ingenuity, yet the diversities 
of modern property and the effects of modern 
changes have been so numerous and large, 
that there are few subjects upon which 
greater amount of ingenuity and even 
casuistry may not be brought to bear. 

Thus in regard to country houses there is 
a great deal to be said both for those 
who argue for and against various principles 
of rating. What, for example, is the 
best test of the rateable value of a country 
house? ‘Some contend,” writes Mr. Castle, 
“that this value should be measured by the 
cost of construction, on what is known some- 
times as the contractors’ principle... 
Another mode is that the accommodation 
only of the premises is to be looked to.” 
Again, the rateable value of country houses 
based on their letting value is singularly un- 
certain: a thing which enhances the value in 
the opinion of one man has no effect on the 
mind of another. At the present time the 
question is probably more difficult than it 
ever was, since a country mansion may leap 
from a useless encumbrance to a valuable 
rent-producing property, or it may do 
exactly the reverse. There are plenty of 
examples of this: there are houses which 
have been mere weights on their owners’ 
shoulders until some mercantile millionaire 
appears who desires to live in a large 
country place, and who is willing to give 
a good price for what, after all, is not 
an article always to be had. If a 
country house, for instance, has been almost 
closed for five years, and has been absolutely 
a burden to the owner, and at the end of 
this time a wealthy personage from South 
Africa chooses to take it and to pay a large 
rent for what has been called ‘‘one of the 
stately homes of England,” is that house to 
be rated on the present rental, or bearing in 
mind the previous absence of rental? Any 
amount of ingenuity may be exercised in 
such an argument. According to the Act of 
William IV. the rate is to be based on an 
estimate of the net annual value, that is to 
say, of the rent at which the property might 
be reasonably expected to let from year to 
year. But can the actual rent, in the example 
which we have given, be regarded as the rent 
which may reasonably be expected when a 
year before not half the amount could have 
been obtained? In regard to the smaller 
class of country houses there is less difficulty, 
since there is less possibility of large fluctua- 
tions in the amount of rent, and there are 
more houses of a similar kind by which the 
value can be tested. 

We referred above to the demand that 
elementary schools should be exempted from 
the payment of rates. As a matter of 
principle it is somewhat difficult to see why 
if this be acceded to, all charitable institu- 
tions should not be equally exempt. So 
long ago as 1702 it was decided that the 
lands of a hospital are chargeable to the 
poor, and in 1865 it was decided, as stated 
in Messrs. Boyle and Humphreys-Davies’s 
Digest, that “all buildings of a charitable or 
eleemosynary character must be rated to the 
relief of the poor.” In 1839 it was decided 
that workhouses were rateable; on the other 
hand, local Acts ot Parliament have exempted 
buildings of this character which, by such 





therefore, schools are to be ex2mpted, and 
some public buildings are by Act of 
Parliament free from rates, it is difficult 
to see why the principle should not be made 
general. 

But undoubtedly the cardinal feature of the 
development of rating law has been the con- 
stant necessity of applying old principles to 
new circumstances. Where there is a house, a 
field, or a wood, rating is comparatively a 
simple matter. But the hundred and one 
scientific introductions of modern times have 
given rise to all sorts of difficulties, ang 
have created an enormous mass of judicia] 
decisions on this subject. In this respect 
telephones may be taken as _ interesting 
illustrations. Being in occupation of the 
land they are rateable: then, for example, 
are the instruments and batteries to be 
treated as gas-meters are in the case of gas 
companies, as mere articles, and so not rate- 
able? This is but one of the kind of curious 
points which are constantly arising. A 
reader of the larger of these two works 
will find these and similar questions very 
fully discussed: in Mr. Castle’s book he 
will find the actual law stated with pre- 
cision and accuracy: the one is, in some 
respects, an encyclopedia of rating law; 
the other an exceedingly useful digest and 
commentary. 
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STUDENTS’ DRAWINGS AT THE 
INSTITUTE. 


HE annual exhibition of students’ 
drawings for the prizes offered by 
the Institute is now being held in 
the Meeting-room, Library and 

Secretary’s room at 9, Conduit-street, instead 

of in the room on the ground floor generally 

used, which has unfortunately not been 
available this year. Of the two chiet 
prizes for design, the subject for the 

Soane Medallion, ‘An Institute of Archi- 

tects on a Corner Site,” ought to have pro- 

duced a better result. Mr. R. Shekleton 

Balfour, the winner of the medallion, has 

sent in certainly, on the whole, the best 

set of drawings, but although his plan is in 
many ways compact and well thought out, 
some added size and dignity might, with 
advantage, have been given to the entrance 
and vestibule, and also better lighting than 
the exhibition gallery and the meeting-room 
over are supplied with from the two windows 
at each end. Placed where these rooms 
are, lighting on the long wall would have 
been impossible, and the meeting-room 
being used chiefly in the evening perhaps 
might be advanced as an argument in its 
favour, but these points seem unsatis- 
factory in what otherwise is a very fair 
plan. 

Mr. Anderson is awarded a medal of merit. 
His elevation is in many respects pleasing, 
but the whole of the exterior seems to lack 
the breadth and dignity requisite for a public 
building of this description, Solidity and 
dignity are not lacking in a design by Mr. 
E. A. Rickards, who is awarded an honourable 
mention ; but his plan has somewhat suffered 
in the desire to attain exterior dignity. 

For the Tite Prize, ‘‘A Design for a Stone 
Bridge,” there are ten competitors. Mr. 
H. A. Crouch, A.R.I.B.A., wins the prz 
with a carefully-worked out design of sevéd 
arches, with additional arches at each end 
for embankment, the approaches to the 
bridge being flanked by high pedestals with 
equestrian statues. This design, in its detal 
and in its completeness, is a good way” 
advance of the others. , 

“4 Polygonal Band-stand ” was'the subject 
given for the Grissell Gold Medal, and tt 4 
awarded to Mr. J. H. Tonge fora ten-side 
design with somewhat elaborate detail. 
design by “Pan” is suggestive and clever, 
but the painted ceiling would hardly 
suitable for our climate, and the constructlo? 
of the roof has a weak appearance. Of tit 
other designs none call for special notice. 

It cannot but be noticed that the draugit® 
manship and sketching powers, as exhibité 











local acts, the public bodies were authorised 
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Studentship, are very much below the average 
of former years. Mr. C. C. Brewer wins the 
Pugin with a well-worked-out set of draw- 
ings, many of which we remember having 
seen before; the Gower Screen at St. David's, 
for instance, and the picturesque Cemetery 
Entrance at La Martyr, Brittany. There is 
also a clever drawing of a gate at Notre 
Dame, Lamballe. Mr. James Swan sends 
an interesting drawing of the front of 
the well-known “ Skipper House,” at Ghent, 
and a detail of the panel over the main 
entrance, but otherwise the Pugin drawings 
are distinctly poor. Six students competed. 
On the other hand some very interesting and 
careful work has been sent in for the Silver 
Medal and the Owen Jones Studentship. 
For the former, Mr. H, P. G. Maule sends 
elevations of the garden and river fronts of 
Hampton Court designed by Wren, with 
lin, scale details. This set is placed first. 
Mr. C. W. Smith sends an interesting plan 
of the Charterhouse and elevations of the 
building, as well as a set illustrating Gedney 
Church, Lincolnshire ; much of it Decorated 
in date except the nave clearstory, which is 
Perpendicular, and the two lower stages of 
the tower. which are Early English. 

Mr. H. C. Corlette wins the Owen Jones 
with an elaborate and interesting series of 
drawings, including the decoration on the 
choir and sanctuary vaults at St. Alban’s 
Abbey, the fine octagonal font at St. Andrew’s, 
Gorleston, Norfolk, the rood-screen at 
Dartmouth, and 3-in. elevations of nave 
arcade, and three bays of the vault of the 
church of St. Anastasia, Verona. Mr. East, 
who has been awarded the Aldwinckle 
studentship, has also some capital examples 
of careful drawing and rich colour. The 
most interesting is, perhaps, the front of 
the Ospedale del Ceppo at Pistoia, a simple 
design enriched with elaborate frieze and 
medallions by Della Robbia. Hardly less 
valuable, however, are the drawings illus- 
trating the Zodiac signs from Palermo 
Cathedral, a Madonna and Child from the 
Museum in the same city, an altar- frieze 
now in the Bargello, Florence (Giovanni 
della Robbia), and the oratory of San 
Bernardino Perugia. ; 

The silver medal and twenty-five guineas 
for the best essay have been awarded to Mr, 
Banister F. Fletcher, who has thus shown 
himself to be a competent writer in a literary 
Sense as well as a young architect of very 
thorough technical knowledge; at least, we 
may presume that the essay, which we have 
not as yet had the opportunity of reading, 
would not have received the prize without 
some solid merit to justify the award, which 
has occasionally been withheld altogether. 
The subject—" The Influence of Material 
on Architectural Development,” was a very 
Interesting and important one, which is no 
doubt the reason for there being a larger 
number of competitors than usual. In many 
cases the essay prize has attracted little 
competition, apparently from a feeling on 
the part of young architects that merely 
writing about architecture was not a matter 
of any special value or interest ; but this is 
a mistake. To write an essay on a given 
subject has two very important educational 
advantages: it compels a man to look up the 
subject thoroughly and to make sure of the 
grounds of his opinions; and it forms a 
training in the habit of clear and lucid ex- 
Pression in writing, an important power in 
Connexion with every intellectual profession, 
and which in the architectural profession is 
far too much neglected. 
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NOTES. 


j GN page 61 we give the facts as 
| to the last specimen of the pre- 
iN | posterous system of injustice and 


tyranny which the Trade Unions 
endeavour to impose upon artisans and 
building employers who decline to enter 
into their peculiar views as to reciprocal 
duties, A bricklayer who was a member 
of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society 
assaulted a man who was not a member, 













who very rightly brought him before a 
magistrate, and he was fined 5/. Ios. 
The Society paid the fine themselves, and 
then had the consummate impudence to 
demand that the plaintiff in the case, the 
man who had been assaulted, should repay 
the amount of the fine to them; and on his 
refusing to accede to this outrageous 
demand, they required that his employers, 
Messrs. Mowlem & Co., should dismiss him 
from their employment; and on the refusal of 
the employers to accede to this, the Society 
men in their employ have struck. It is diffi- 
cult to find language (at least of a Parlia- 
mentary kind) to characterise adequately the 
insolence and folly of such acts. It is well 
at least that the Trade Societies should 
understand plainly that by such action as 
this they are alienating from themselves the 
sympathies of all who have the slightest 
respect for common sense, common fairness, 
or legal order. 





HE French Government, in its desire to 
ensure the’success of the 1900 Exhibi- 
tion, has consented to leave the Municipal 
authorities of Paris free to construct, their 
own Metropolitan Railway, but on the con- 
dition that a certain number of indispensable 
lines should be completed before 1900. The 
Municipal Committee kas commenced by 
setting aside this condition, and has decided 
on the establishment (1) of a circular railway 
line within the confines of Paris, passing 
along the line of the old exterior boulevards 
and the Place de la Bastille, (2) of a 
line from east to west, from Porte Maillot 
to the Avenue de la Republique, and (3) of a 
north and south line, from Cluny to the Gare 
del’Est. It has also stipulated that the Metro- 
politan Railway should be a narrow-gauge 
and, if possible, an overhead line, This 
decision, which the Municipal Council will 
shortly be called on to ratify, is a bad one in 
every sense. A railway on the line of the 
old boulevards will serve no purpose except 
for quarters which are at present amply 
served by tramways; the most populous 
quarters are left outside the system ; and the 
proposal for a narrow-guage line is made in 
order to prevent any working in with the 
great lines of railway. The system will 
therefore furnish no means of placing the 
inhabitants of the suburbs in direct com- 
munication with Paris. The scheme will be 
equally inconvenient both for city and 
suburban inhabitants. Moreover the forma- 
tion of an overhead railway will have a 
deplorable effect in regard to the architectural 
aspect of Paris, as the lines of the finest 
buildings will: be cut across in every direc- 
tion by iron bridges. It is really a piece of 
vandalism which is the more incompre- 
hensible in view of the entire practical 
success of the underground railway from 
Luxembourg to the Gare de Sceaux. If the 
Council confirm the proposal, the result will 
be what may be called an “enterrement de 
premiére Classe” for the Paris Metropolitan 
Railway. 





HE last issue of the “Journal of the 
Hellenic Society” (vol. xv., part 2) 
contains a short article by Mr. Penrose on 
“Some traces connected with the original 
entrance of the Acropolis at Athens.” 
These are on the south side of the 
Niké Apteros bastion, and are illustrated 
by a photograph, two plans, and an eleva- 
tion. The facts specially mentioned are 
the occurrence of a portion of level rock 
very much worn as if by traffic, about 
15 ft. from the south-west corner of 
the bastion, and an excavation in the face 
of the rock about the same distance from 
the bastion but a little further to the east 
(nearly below the eastern end of the little 
temple). As to this latter Mr. Penrose has 
no definite theory ; the excavation penetrates 
the rock about 15 ft., sloping upwards, and 
then terminates abruptly. It might, he 
thinks, have been part of an intended sally- 
port, or it might have been the commence- 
ment of the driving of a mine from the 
exterior during a siege: the latter seems to 


us the more probable interpretation. It has 
nothing directly to do with the theory as to 
the former entrance to the Acropolis, except 
that close to the westward of it are traces on 
the rock as if for the stepped foundation of 
a wall. This and the worn piece of rock 
before alluded to suggest to Mr. Penrose the 
former existence of an exce/nze wall enclosing 
the space adjoining the south and west sides 
of Niké Apteros bastion, with an entrance- 
door just in front of the worn spot on 
the rock. For further elucidation of Mr. 
Perirose’s theory we must refer the reader to 
the plans given with the Hellenic Society’s 
“« Journal.” 





“HE Hellenic Society, having given a 
substantial subscription to the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, is also enabled to circulate 
to its subscribers, along with the “Journal,” a 
copy of the Report of Mr. Hogarth and Mr. 
E. F. Benson on the prospects of research in 
Alexandria. The Report is interesting read- 
ing, but unfortunately the “‘ prospects ’ seem 
to be as bad as possible, for several reasons, 
The open areas of ground upon which ex- 
cavations could be made without the actual 
purchase of property are very limited, and 
even in those where the proprietors have 
allowed excavations—and they seem to have 
been by no means illiberal in this respect— 
they have not unnaturally stipulated that 
the excavations should be filled up again 
within a short space of time. Then the 
surface deposit above the level of Roman 
Alexandria (even) is about 20 ft. in depth, 
and there seems every reason to believe that 
the site has sunk in relation to the sea- 
level; water is met with before coming to 
virgin soil, water with Roman foundations 
continuing down into it ; and as to Ptolemaic 
strata, they would probably have to be 
sought for in bottom mud, two or three 
métres below water-level. In the borings 
which have been made—under great diffi- 
culties, owing to the restricted nature of the 
sites and the impossibility of trenching far 
in any direction without getting under 
existing houses — no Ptolemaic remains 
whatever have been found; nothing but 
Roman, and that of little interest. When one 
thinks of the things that might or must lie 
buried under Alexandria this conclusion is 
profoundly tantalising ; but the fact seems to 
be that between the modern city on the top 
and the water below it is hopeless to expect 
|any important result from attempted excava- 
tions at Alexandria. 





N a letter to various daily papers the Dean 
of Ely appeals to the public for the sum 

of 6,000/., to be expended in the repair ot 
the splendid and unique Lady Chapel of the 
Cathedral. It appears that the fabric of the 
Lady Chapel is in serious danger, and as the 
Dean states that the sum asked for “ will be 
spent solely on the substantial repair of the 
exterior of the building,” we hope that for 
that purpose the money will be provided, At 
the same time the Dean seems to be rather 
confused in his ideas between repair and 
restoration : he says in the same letter :— 

‘‘It is said that Welby Pugin once estimated the 
probable cost of the restoration of the interior of 
this chapel, with its marvellous arcade of canopied 
niches, covered with the richest profusion of 
sculptured work, at 100,000/. But even the pro- 
vision of that large sum would not make the work 
possible. There does not exist, probably, in Europe 
to-day an artist in stone who could be trusted to 
repair this defaced sculptured work of Alan de 
Walsingham’s craftsmen.” 
That is true in one sense and not in another. 
There possibly are artists living who could 
do: as good work, if they were given the 
opportunity. But there is no one, and never 
could be anyone, who could repair and 
“restore” the original work, because the 
hand and touch of the fourteenth century 
cannot be imitated or assimilated by a 
sculptor of the nineteenth century. That is 
the real point. 





HE second lecture in Professor Rich- 
mond’s course of Royal Academy 
\ lectures on “ Michelangelo and the Sistine 
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chapel,” on Thursday last week, was mainly 
eccupied in explaining, with the aid of 
a key-plan of the Sistine ceiling, the 
general arrangement of the subjects and 
the scheme of the whole. In the third 
lecture, on Monday afternoon, he went 
through the main subjects on the central 
portion of the ceiling, from the Creation 
to the Drunkenness of Noah, pointing 
out, with a great deal of thought and 
eriginality, the intellectual significance in 
the treatment of the various subjects, and 
dwelling especially on the beauty and 
meaning of the splendid figure of Adam 
receiving life from the hands of the Creator, 
which, as he interpreted it, not only re- 
presented the physical beauty of man, but 
indicated in the countenance also the 
seriousness and gravity of man’s destiny in 
the world. Among other points in the 
designs the Professor commented on the 
tignificant alteration in the character and 
manner of the Eve of the Temptation scene 
as compared with that in the creation of Eve 
—its more voluptuous character and the 
wbandon of the pose of the figure; and 
instanced the head of the laurel-crowned 
woman in the Sacrifice of Noah as a 
proof of the incorrectness of the frequent 
assumption that Michelangelo was not able 
1:0 pourtray a high order of female beauty. 
This is quite true as to the face of this 
figure; but in general we still think that 
Michelangelo's nude female figures are 
deficient in physical beauty, as is certainly 
the case in the Eve figures both in the crea- 
tion of Eve and the Expulsion, Professor 
Richmond next went through the remarkable 
series of symbolical figures of youths which 
form accessories to the main subjects, and 
pointed out that in their strongely-marked 
diversity of character and attitude they were 
certainly intended by the artist as more than 
mere decorative accessories, and must in his 
mind have had symbolical meanings, though 
it is not easy, in the absence of any clue, to 
particularise this symbolism. 





T appears that the removal of the low 
guard railings outside the front en- 
closure of the British Museum, the upright 
posts of which areadorned with the remarkable 
decorative lion designed by Alfred Stevens, 
is in accordance with an agreement between 
the trustees of the British Museum and the 
District Board of Works, we presume with 
the object of giving to the Board of Works 
the opportunity of creating a wider footway 
there. The necessity for any such altera- 
tion is not at present apparent, as the foot- 
way is never crowded; but the carriage way 
is narrow for the amount of traffic that 
now passes along it; and the removal of the 
railings would no doubt give an opportunity 
of widening the roadway by setting back 
the curb of the footway. This is the only 
practical advantage that we can see in the 
removal, which does away with one of the 
few pieces of iron fence-work—perhaps the 
only one—in London which is stamped with 
the hand of a great artist. It is to be hoped 
that the railing will at all events be carefully 
preserved, and that we shall not permanently 
“tose a remarkable bit of design. 





HOSE electricians who thought that the 
danger of getting a 400-volt or 500-volt 
shock on a 2c0-volt three-wire supply system 
«would be obviated if the Board of Trade 
gave their permission to earth the middle 
main, should read the letter by Mr. Snell in 
last week's Electrician. He proves that the 
maximum pressure may be introduced into a 
private house by considering the case of two 
adjacent houses, one served from one outer 
main and its neighbour served from the other. 
In these circumstances it is not hard to con- 
ceive cases in which, owing to leakage through 
damp walls or through direct metallic contact 
between the houses, conditions might arise 
in which there would be danger of getting a 
shock due to the full pressure between the 
cuter mains. Of course, these cases may be 
rare, but it is not pleasant for the consumer 
to think that practically almost the only way 


of detecting such a leak is by getting a shock. 
There are serious objections to earthing the 
middle wire, and we were surprised that the 
committee of electrical experts appointed to 
advise the Board of Trade should have ap- 
parently sanctioned it. Nowthat it has been 
shown to be an imperfect safeguard against 
high pressure, we hope that the Board of 
Trade will not give permission to any supply 
company to adopt such a doubtful specific. 





N the Builder for Dec. 22, 1894, we 
printed a long letter from Mr. Standage, 
of Birmingham, calling attention to the in- 
sanitary nature of some of the ground used 
for building in the Birmingham suburbs, 
and which is made by the wholesale 
“tipping” of house refuse. One of the 
localities to which our correspondent referred 
was Aston-lane. In the Birmingham Daily 
Post of January 8 of this year appears a 
report of a meeting of the Aston School Board 
at which it was reported that it had been 
necessary to close the Station-road School 
in consequence of an outbreak of diphtheria. 
It appears that this school was built on 
a site made up of tippings. It is true 
that the medical officer affirmed that the 
outbreak was not due to any conditions 
connected with the site or construction of 
the school, and the Chairman said that “the 
ashes which were tipped upon the piece of 
land on which it was built were only a few 
feet deep, and they were all dry ashes, free 
from any deleterious matter. On the top of 
the ashes was placed at least a foot of con- 
crete, which prevented any possibility, even 
if the ground was bad, of bad air entering 
the schools.” Has the Chairman adequate 
information as to the innocuous character of 
the rubbish? And did he ever hear of such 
things as cracks in concrete? In regard to 
the possible composition of the stuff on 
which the schools were built, our corre- 
spondent wrote :— 

‘“‘As a rule the dust-bins in the houses and 
cottages round about Birmingham are emptied but 
twice a year, so that the putrefying mass of corrup- 
tion that has been accumulating for five or six 
months is almost lively enough to move itself to the 
tip, for cecayed vegetable refuse, old rags, paper, 
and every article out of the house finds its way to 
the dust-heap.”’ 

At all events we may as well draw atten- 
tion to the fact that twelve months ago our 
correspondent prophesied that ill conse- 
quences would follow from building on 
ground of this composition, and that illness 
has now broken out in a school built on 
ground made by tipping house rubbish, in 
one of the neighbourhoods referred to. 
This seems something more than a coinci- 
dence. 





HE Nuneaton brickyard, the transfer of 
which to a new company was noticed 
in our issue of January 4, has been in 
existence for upwards of a century; it is 
one of the largest in the United Kingdom, 
and the whole works cover an area of 
about 145 acres. The earths worked 
comprise several varieties of marls and 
clays, which lie near the surface of the 
ground, being obtained in open pits. The 
goods turned out have a high reputation, and 
the widely different classes of brickearth 
dug considerably facilitate manufacture, as 
they may be mixed in variable proportions 
according to particular requirements. The 
total number of workpeople employed is 
gio, The Dale Hall Brick and Tile Works 
comprise about eight acres of land, on which 
are beds of red and blue clay, from which 
are manufactured red and blue quarries, 
roof-tiles, ridges, &c. Another clay found is 
used by pottery manufacturers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Burslem. The clay at the 
Willenhall Brick and Tile Works is especially 
adapted for the manufacture of roofing-tiles, 
which are said to be produced there very 
cheaply. 





N Monday next the Presentation of 
Prizes to Students will take place at 
the Institute of Architects at 8 p.m., and we 





are asked to state that the meeting is 





——————_ 


virtually open to the public; the presenta- 
tion of a visiting-card is all that is necessa 

for any non-members (ladies or gentlemen) 
who may desire to be present. Mr. Alexander 
Graham, as Chairman, will deliver a short 
address to the students, and three members 
of the Art Committee, Mr. Baggallay, Mr, 
Beresford Pite, and Mr. William Young, wil] 
read critical reviews of the students’ works, 





E have never considered, and do not 
consider, that pastel is a good 
medium for landscape, because it is impos- 
sible to obtain with it the delicate gradation 
of tones and colours which the treatment of 
natural scenery demands. But for a record 
of striking and strongly-marked effects of 
colour in Nature it has its value, and has 
certainly been used in this sense with no 
little power in the series of drawings, 
chiefly in the East and in Egypt, by 
Mrs. Ernest Hart, which are now on 
view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery in 
Bond-street. The very first one, ‘‘ The Lane 
of Sun across the Blue Waves of the Red 
Sea,” shows a mastery in handling the 
material and expressing movement and 
colour with it. No, 25, a larger drawing than 
the others, ‘Gathering Gloom in the 
Himalayas,” is a very fine and careful study 
of the effects of slopes of the hills half seen 
in gathering darkness. Among others spe- 
cially worth notice are ‘Idle Noon in the 
Gulf of Suez” (18), ‘‘ The Upper Reaches ot 
the Irawaddy” (20), ‘Sunset on the Red 
Sea” (30), ‘The Sun and his Retinue ot 
Clouds ” (38), &c. As the work of an amateur, 
and one whose time is known to be largely 
occupied in social and philanthropic schemes, 
this collection of drawings is rather remark- 
able. Of the series of small oil-paintings in 
the same gallery by Mr. Geo. Carline, under 
the title “The Home of our English Wild 
Flowers,” the best are the larger figure 
subjects, the portrait figures and the little 
interior under the title ‘‘A Ray of Hope.” 
Among the landscapes, “‘ Near the Brecknock 
Beacons” (54) ‘‘The Old Mill” (57), and 
“Mustard and Saintfoin Kent” (59) are 
worth attention, as also ‘‘The Harvest- 
Moon ” (56). 





OME of our readers may have observed 
that the ‘‘ Letter from Paris,” which has 
for some years past formed a special feature 
in our issue in the first week of each month, 
has been discontinued this year. It may be 
as well to mention that this has only been 
done with the view of giving the information 
and criticism contained in these letters ina 
more immediate form week by week, and 
that the communications which would 
formerly have been given collectively in the 
“Letter from Paris” are now to be looked 
for among the paragraphs devoted to Paris 
matters in these weekly “ Notes,” where they 
are furnished by the same correspondent who 
has always written the “ Letter from Paris,” 
and who has sources of early and official 
information which are often not open to the 
architectural journals published in Paris 
itself. 
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THREE OXFORDSHIRE SPIRES. 

Witney spire rises from a transitional tower 
dating from 1220-1230. It is placed at the cross- 
ing, a little out of the centre, and is said to have 
been influenced by Bayeux Cathedral, especially 
in the angle-turrets. The slopes of the tower are 
remarkable, and so are the peculiar angles. 

Adderbury.—The tower and spire are situate 
at the west end, the former opening into the nave; 
the spire and pinnacles come within a traceried 
parapet of simple design. 

Bloxham steeple is also situate at the west end 
of the church, and rises from an octagon in 4 
square tower ; it has remarkable buttresses at the 
angles, with niches and canopies ; these runnitg 
up finish in pinnacles. The spire is believed to 
have been erected by Cardinal Wolsey, whe 
repaired and partly rebuilt the church, In the 
west front of the tower is a very remarkable 
doorway, having a stepped label with figures of 
our Lord in glory and the twelve apostles. 

This district is justly celertrated for its maty 
fine spires. A local rhyme thus distinguishes 
between their merits :—‘* Bloxham for length 
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Adderbury for strength, King’s Sutton for 
beauty.” Middleton Cheney, just over the 
borders in Northamptonshire, is also a very fine 
piece of work, though rather smaller than the 
others. H. I. Triccs, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, 

THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the present 
session of this Association was held on the roth 
inst. in the Meeting-room of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Mr. W. D. Carde, M.A., 
the President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were duly elected 
members of the Association: — Messrs. H. 
Badcock, B.A., H. Brown, P. A. Hartland, 
J. S. Heath, E. Lacey, and G. H. Welchman. 

Mr. H. T. Hare then read a paper on 
‘* Municipal Buildings,” as follows :— 

In placing before you a few points in connexion 
with the designing of Modern Municipal Build- 
ings, I wish to premise my remarks by saying 
that I claim no expert knowledge or authority on 
the subject. Ihave, however, taken much interest 
in this class of buildings, and given some little 
attention and study to them, and as a natural 
result, certain considerations have presented them- 
selves to me as desirable or essential. Many of 
these are neither new or original, but are well 
known ; others doubtless are open to discussion 
and argument, and may be looked upon as, toa 
great extent, matters of individual taste or pre- 
ference. I must ask your indulgence, therefore, 
while I state my views on these questions, and 
would wish it to be understood that I have no 
desire to dogmatise, but am merely giving an 
individual opinion, which must be taken for what 
it is worth. 

There is probably no class of building in which 
the problem submitted to an architect is more 
complex or difficult of satisfactory solution than 
that of providing a suitable home for the muni- 
cipal life of a large city. The multiplicity of 
departments, each of which must be in a position 
readily accessible, and all of which must be, to 
some extent, within touch of each other, the 
varied requirements of lighting, difficulties of site, 
&c., coupled with the necessity for the whole to 
be capable of artistic and dignified architectural 
treatment, render the subject at once the most 
difficult and, therefore, the most attractive that 
an architect can be called upon to devote his 
attention to. 

The conditions under which these buildings 
are dealt with here in England are generally very 
different from those which obtain in Continental 
countries, where a large area is usually treated as 
a whole, and the principal building is placed in a 
central and commanding position, on a site open 
all round for light and air, and lending itself to 
architectural treatment from all points of view. 

The usual conditions under which we work are 
those associated with a cramped and irregular 
site, possibly built in on two or three sides by 
adjoining property, with dominant ancient lights 
to be respected, and the accommodation required 
generally rather more than can be conveniently 
arranged on the ground, or provided for the 
amount proposed to be expended. 

Now, while this of course enormously increases 
the study and thought required for a satisfactory 
solution, I am far from regarding it as an 
unmixed evil, and I think the interesting 
character of many of our buildings supports this 
view. An irregular and difficult site in most 
cases suggests a motive or foznt dappui, which is 
extremely valuable in initiating the plan of a 
building, and the difficulties which have to be 
overcome in the working out of the smaller 
details of the plan may always lead to interesting 
and artistic developments; the treatment of an 
acute or obtuse angle, or a considerable fall in 
the ground, contain latent possibilities which 
may be invaluable. An open and fpractically 
unlimited site tends to produce a mechanical and 
uninteresting building, for the reason that it does 
not call forth and excite the same effort as when 
there are serious difficulties to be overcome. 

I do not wish it to be understood, however, 
that I am entirely satisfied with the present con- 
ditions. On the contrary, there are too many 
instances in which those schemes are approached 
in a purely commercial and utilitarian spirit, 

disregarding any considerations beyond those of 
providing the necessary accommodation for the 
lowest possible expenditure. Many of our towns, 
especially those in manufacturing districts, are a 
mere jumble or conglomeration of houses thrown 
together, as it were, by chance, without any 
governing idea, without any thought of beauty or 
any consideration beyond that of absolute utility. 


When, therefore, it becomes necessary or desirable 
to provide buildings for the transaction of public 
business, an opportunity offers of raising the 
whole character of the town, of providing a 
centre or focus round which all that is best shall 
be gathered, and a building which shall tend to 
promote the appreciation of the beautiful by the 
people, and shall be a source of pleasure and 
pride to succeeding generations. Realising this, 
it becomes essential that such a scheme should be 
inaugurated in no narrow or parsimonious spirit, 
confining the expenditure, as is often the case, to 
a sum barely sufficient to build four walls anda 
roof, The far-reaching effects on the intellectual 
and moral condition of the people of the contem- 
plation of beautiful and artistic objects cannot be 
over-estimated, and money expended for such 
purposes should be regarded as quite as well 
spent as for such practical matters as sanitation, 
&c. I am happy to see that this appears to 
be becoming more clearly realised by the general 
public year by year, but education in this 
direction must still be regarded as only in the 
elementary stage. 

The general character of the accommodation 
required in modern municipal buildings may be 
summarised as follows :— 

1. Offices for the various officials and their 
clerks, usually placed on the ground and first 
floors. 

2. Council Chamber, Mayor’s parlour and 
committee-rooms, generally on the first or prin- 
cipal floor. 

3. Police Department, cells, court-room, &c., 
on the ground and first floors, and sometimes 
partially in the basement. 

4. A Public Hall on the ground or first floor, 
according to the special conditions of the site. 

Other requirements are sometimes added, but 
these constitute those most generally demanded. 

Dealing first with Section 1, the accommo- 
dation for officials and clerks; these usually 
consist of departments for Rates and Borough 
Accountant, Borough Surveyor, Medical Officer 
and Nuisance Inspector, Water and Gas Works, 
and the Town Clerk. It is essential that all 
these should be very readily accessible to the 
public, and with this in view all except the 
offices allotted to the Town Clerk are usually 
placed on the ground floor if the area of the site 
permits. The Town Clerk, requiring to be in 
touch with the Mayor’s parlour and committee- 
rooms, is generally placed on the first floor, but 
is it desirable that his clerks’ or enquiry office 
should immediately adjoin the head of the public 
staircase. The chief desideratum to be borne 
in mind in planning these offices is compactness, 
and the reduction to an absolute minimum of 
the length of public corridor required. In most 
instances some public corridor is essential, and 
in these cases it should be wide, not less than 
8 ft. or 10 ft., and well and directly lighted. 
The clerks’ and enquiry offices should be in the 
most prominent and noticeable positions, the 
private offices being rather more retired, and 
entered through the clerks’ offices, as well as 
provided with a door from the corridor for private 
use. 

I may here mention a point in regard to the 
designing of corridors which appears to me be 
worthy of consideration. In cases where the 
height of the offices is from 12 ft. to 14 ft., in the 
ordinary course the corridor adjoining would be of 
the same height. Now this fora corridor, perhaps, 
8 ft. wide gives a very unsatisfactory proportion, 
and one which can without difficulty be corrected 
if trouble be taken to do so. One means of doing 
this is by introducing a vaulted ceiling, which at 
once reduces the apparent height. Another way 
is to introduce a flat false ceiling at a height of 
9 ft. or 10 ft., in which case the space between 
the ceiling and floor above may be utilised for 
pipes or electric wires or for ventilation with 
advantage, providing some means of access is 
arranged, which should not present much 
difficulty. 

In small buildings where only two or three 
departments of offices are to be provided for, it 
should be possible to so arrange that the public 
office of such department may open from the 
entrance hall direct, and thus avoid all corridor, 
except such as may be necessary for private inter- 
communication. This is, of course, the ideal 
arrangement, but it is not possible where there 
are a number of different departments, 

The position of the Borough Surveyor will, in 
most cases, be determined by the fact that his 
drawing office should be lighted from the north. 
This is generally insisted on, though personally I 
am of opinion that too much importance is 
attached to it. A direct south light might 








reasonably be objected to, but east or west light 


appears to me to be preferable to north light, 
which renders a room very cold and cheerless, 
The drawing office should be a long narrow-room 
with windows on the long side, and it is desitable 
that the principal’s private office should directly 
command both this and the clerks or enquiry 
office if possible. 

The Town Clerk’s department will be fixed by 
the position of the mayor’s parlour, which the 
town clerk’s private office should adjoin if it can 
be arranged, or, if this is not possible, the two 
rooms should be near enough to each other to 
render inter-communication easy. 

Departments should never be split or divided 
between two or more floors, unless there are some 
very special reasons for doing so, as in the case of 
a laboratory or photographic studio, which must 
be on the top floor, while the rest of the depart. 
ments will be placed below. In this case there 
should be direct access by a private staircase, 

The remarkable plan submitted by Messrs, 
Flockton & Gibbs in the competition for the 
Sheffield Municipal Buildings marked what was 
practically a new departure in the planning of 
this class of building, and is worthy of the 
closest study and attention. The principle here 
adopted was that of a central hall, with the public 
office of each department opening directly from 
it, and surrounded by the private offices of the 
several officials. This arrangement is undoubtedly 
ideal, but to adopt it strictly would usually involve 
increasing the number of stories to an undesirable 
extent, as was the case in the design in question, 
The principle is, however, unquestionably the 
right one, and in planning public offices, should, 
I think, always be borne in mind ; but it will be 
necessary to modify and adapt it to suit the special 
requirements of the site in each particular case, 
If I may venture to suggest a criticism, the design 
in question erred in this respect—that it was not 
adapted to the site. 

In large buildings it is desirable that there 
should be a secondary or subsidiary entrance to 
the offices, in order that it may be possible to use 
the main entrance on State occasions without 
interfering with the course of public business, In 
some cases it might be an advantage to make the 
secondary entrance the usual office entrance, 
reserving the main entrance exclusively for State 
use. In any case, this point is worthy of careful 
consideration ; but the peculiar circumstances in 
each instance will govern this, as many other 
details. 

The positions of the strong-rooms for the several 
departments, which are often of considerable size, 
present at times some difficulty. These should, 
as a general rule, open out of or communicate 
with the clerks’ offices. In the planning of most 
large buildings, there are certain spaces where it 
is a difficult matter to introduce an acequate 
amount of light, and it should be endeavoured to 
utilise these spaces for the strong-rooms ; other- 
wise there is no serious objection to their being 
placed in the basement, if convenient access from 
the clerks’ offices is provided. The roofs or floors 
over should be specially constructed to secure the 
requisite strength. The thickness of an ordinary 
fireproof floor is quite inadequate for security. 
One of the simplest methods of construction is a 
layer of cement concrete 12 in, to 18 in. in thick- 
ness on steel joists about 3 ft. apart, and witha 
sheet of strong expanded metal embedded in the 
centre. This forms a practically indestructible 
floor. Asarule, it may be regarded as quite un- 
necessary to line these strong-rooms with sheets 
of steel in the manner in which bankers’ safes are 
treated, as the chief, if not the only danger to be 
guarded against, is fire. Some arrangement 
should be made for inlet and outlet ventilation 
by small cranked flues in the walls or otherwise. 

Where it can be conveniently provided a small 
museum or show-room for sanitary appliances, 
&c., will be a valuable addition to the surveyor or 
engineers’ department. This should be placed in 
the basement if it can be fairly well lighted and 
is accessible, as in this position the drainage 
required can be arranged with the minimum 0 
difficulty. 

The position and amount of lavatory accom- 
modation should be most carefully considered. 
am inclined to think that in most instances this 1s 
very much overdone, as a great amount is not 
requisite if they are well and centrally placed. 
Where it can by any possibility be avoided, they 
should never be placed on the front wall, as the 
difficulties of soil-pipes and ventilators are prac: 
tically insuperable. 

The Council Chamber, committee-rooms, &¢, 
may be regarded as the most important portion 0 
municipal buildings, and it is here that the archi: 
tect has the greatest opportunity for the exercis¢ 
of his art. It is here, above all places, that he 
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may with propriety give full play to his ability, 
and may introduce the richest materials and the 
most effective design. This being so, it is essential 
that the planning should be most carefully thought 
out in its minutest details, as whatever elabora- 
tion may be introduced, and however lavish may 
be the expenditure, the effect will fall short if the 

Janning be ill-considered. On the other hand, 
the plainest and least expensive materials may be 
combined into an effective and dignified compo- 
sition if the plan and details be carefully studied 
and worked out, and it is in the consideration of 
the plan that the finest effects are conceived. 

The main staircase should be treated as prac- 
tically a part of this section, and should be 
planned with due regard to the position of the 
principal rooms, and to that of the main entrance 
and the offices of the Town Clerk or any other 
officials who may, from the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, be placed on the upper floor. In 
buildings where a public hall forms part of the 
scheme, another factor is introduced in the 
problem, as the main staircase will be required 
to serve also as the principal access to that, 
unless it be placed on the ground floor, which 
the restricted nature of the site, in many instances, 
precludes. 

It would be manifestly impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast rules as to the planning of this 
department, and I can, therefore, only give in 
eneral terms a few of the points which it is 
desirable to keep in view. 

The main staircase will, of course, rise from 
the entrance-hall, and should be of very ample 
width and easy rise, the minimum of which may 
be taken as 12-in. tread and 5} in. to 6-in. riser. 
The foot of the staircase should be a prominent 
feature, and seen immediately on entering the 
building. It is very desirable that the head of 
the staircase should land into an upper hall of 
fully as ample dimensions as the lower entrance- 
hall. It is here, at the head of the staircase, 
that the crowding at receptions, and on other 
important occasions, will be most severely felt, 
and the more space which can be given the 
better both from a practical and an architectural 
point of view. 

The position of the cloak-rooms for ladies and 
gentlemen is a matter which is often difficult to 
determine. In the consideration of these, the 
manner in which they are generally used must be 
taken into account. A lady and gentleman enter 
the building, separate for the purpose of leaving 
their cloaks, &c., and then rejoin. It appears from 
this that the two cloak-rooms should not be very 
far apart, and the doors should be almost in sight 
of each other, otherwise there will be difficulty in 
ladies and gentlemen rejoining after leaving 
them. All things considered, the best position 
appears to be opening out of the lower entrance 
hall, say one on each side of the foot of the main 
staircase. The upper hall will then be capable 
of being used as part of the reception suite, 
which would not be the case if the cloak-rooms 
were placed upstairs. These rooms are often 
allowed to take their chance, and are consequently 
very inconveniently placed. I think, however, 
they should be regarded as of considerable 
mportance, and worthy of some care and thought 
in their arrangement. 

The upper hall at the head of the staircase 
should give access to the Council Chamber depart- 
ment, including banqueting hall, town hall. and 
any offices which may be on this floor. In the 
planning of these rooms, the same principle as 
that previously advocated of avoiding corridors, 
or reducing them to a minimum, should be 
observed. It is always necessary that the Council 


| Chamber should be provided with an ante or 


waiting-room of good size, and in most cases it 
will be possible to so arrange that the Mayor’s 


| Parlour. and committee-rooms shall be grouped 
' tound it, all 


more or 


less entering from 
i. Where this is done it 


will be found that 


| there is great opportunity for architectural 


‘eatment, and at the same time considerable 
‘conomy of space is effected. The anteroom 
thus becomes available as a waiting-room for 
deputations to committees as well as to the 
Council, and the whole department is centralized 
and concentrated. A councillors’ lavatory is 
Necessary, opening out of the anteroom, but this 
may be small, as it will not be in constant use. 

Pe far as possible the whole of this section of 
¢ building should be self-contained and capable 
of being shut off entirely from the public 
Portions, The Council Chamber should be in a 
quet position away from the main street where 
Possible, and the Mayor’s parlour adjoining and 
mmmunicating with the private office of the 
own Clerk 


The access for the public to the gallery of the 


Council Chamber should be by an entirely 
separate and distinct entrance and staircase from 
the street, and should be as direct as possible. 
In most cases a gallery to accommodate from 
twenty-five to thirty persons will be sufficient, as 
very few people attend the ordinary meetings of 
a Town Council. The only occasion on which 
there are large numbers is on the election of the 
Mayor, and at these times no ordinary gallery 
would be sufficient to accommodate them. 

The size of the Council Chamber will be 
entirely governed by the number of members of 
the Council, it being desirable to keep this room 
as small as possible consistent with comfortable 
and adequate seating space. In arranging the 
plan it is important that the disposition of the 
seating should be first decided on, as this will, or 
should, to a great extent regulate its shape. The 
general considerations to be borne in mind are :— 
1. That the whole body of members should be 
as much as possible concentrated, and not 
scattered about. 2. That each member should 
have the large majority of the whole in front of 
him, and consequently it is never desirable to 
have more than two rows or tiers of benches. 
3. That all members should be able to leave’ or 
enter the chamber with a minimum of disturb- 
ance, and without crossing between a speaker 
and the chairman. 

There are several possible arrangements of the 
seating, each of which has its advantages in 
certain cases. For small numbers, say twenty- 
four to thirty-six, the ordinary disposition of 
parallel rows in the direction of the length of the 
room and facing each other, one end being closed 
by a semicircle of seats, and the other end by the 
chairman’s seat, is possibly the best that can be 
adopted. For larger numbers, it becomes neces- 
sary to make other provisions, one of the most 
favoured being a semicircular arrangement of 
seats, the chairman occupying a position on the 
chord of the arc, and the officials being in the 
central arena. If it is desired to adopt this 
disposition, the room should be specially planned 
with this in view, and should to some extent at 
least take the general lines of the seating. The 
entrances and exits should be on the walls behind 
the seats, and opposite the gangways, with the 
exception of a special entrance for the chairman, 
which may be arranged in the wall behind his 
seat. This is not, however, an essential pro- 
vision, but it is convenient where possible, the 
object being that the chairman may be able to 
take his seat without necessarily passing through 
the ante-room. 

I consider that one of the most unsatisfactory 
arrangements of seating, is the very usual one 
of the semi-circular plan with the entrances to the 
room on each side of the chairman’s seat, as no 
member can enter or leave the room without con- 
siderable disturbance. 

When two rows or tiers of benches are intro- 
duced, the back row should be raised some 6 in. 
or 7 in. above the front row, and the Mayor’s 
seat about 12 in. above the general floor-level. 
The minimum allowance for seats may be taken 
as 4 ft. from back to back, and 2 ft. in width for 
each member. Every member should be pro- 
vided with a small locker, desk, or drawer for 
keeping papers or memoranda, and a continuous 
foot-rail covered with indiarubber will add much 
to the comfort of the arrangements, besides pro- 
tecting the seats from injury. Where space 
permits, the seating may, with advantage, be 
placed in pairs on the ‘‘ dual-desk” principle, in 
order that every member may be able to leave his 
place if he desires without passing before other 
members, In many instances, however, it will be 
found that by this system the amount of space 
occupied by the gangways is so great that the 
size of the room is unduly increased, and if so, 
larger numbers will require to be grouped 
together, but the smaller the number so grouped, 
the greater will be the general convenience. The 
gangways need not be wider than I ft. 9 in. to 
2 ft., but it is advisable that as much space as 
possible be left in the central arena, as this is the 
most convenient situation for reporters and 
officials. 

There is some diversity of opinion as to the 
comparative advantages of fixed seats or ordinary 
movable chairs, the latter being, I think, more 
generally favoured, but there can be no question 
as to the superiority of fixed seats from an archi- 
tectural point of view, and if they are provided 
with arms they may be quite as comfortable as 
chairs. 

As previously mentioned, one of the first con- 
siderations in the disposition of the Council 
Chamber, is that of absolute quiet and retire- 
ment; and, following up this idea, it appears to 
be desirable that the lighting should be high up in 








the walls, the sills of the windows, say 10 or 12 ft. 
above the floor, and the lower portion of the 
walls lined with panelling. The general propor- 
tions of the room should be studied carefully to 
secure the best acoustical results, though this is, 
to a great extent, speculative in anything but a 
simple rectangular apartment. The height should 
be kept down as much as possible, consistent 
with architectural proportions. Top-light is never 
a desirable arrangement; indeed, it may be 
remarked that wherever architectural effect is 
aimed at, top-light should be avoided as far as 
possible, as a satisfactory treatment of this method 
is very difficult and unusual. 

The Mayor’s Parlour should be arranged with 
a pleasant aspect, and will be required to serve 
the dual purpose of a semi-state ;room, and a 
general every day business-room. It may be of 
moderate size, say 20 ft. square, and should be 
treated as a comfortable sitting-room, and may 
have a small private lavatory attached, though 
this is not essential. 

The committee-rooms will be governed as to 
size and shape by the number of members they 
are designed to accommodate. _It is advisable to 
set out tables and chairs on the plan in order to 
see that the required numberjmay be comfortably 
seated. Space should be left in the two corners 
behind the chairman’s seat for a small table for 
two or three officials. These rooms in ordinary 
cases sheuld not exceed twelve or fourteen feet in 
height. 

In municipal buildings of considerable size 
the banqueting or dining hall willt be one of the 
principal and most architectural rooms. This 
will be arranged as a part of the Council suite, 
and it is desirable that one of the committee- 
rooms should be so placed that it may serve the 
purpose of.a reception-room ; that is, of course, 
where no room is specially set apart for that 
purpose. Ample kitchen accommodation must 
be provided, preferably on the top floor, with a 
small service room adjoining the dining hall, and 
having lifts, &c., communicating with the 
kitchen department. In many cases the banquet- 
ing hall will be required at times for other 
purposes, such as small concerts, lectures, &c., 
and this should be borne in mind in planning the 
entrances and exits. A small musicians’ gallery 
is a decided addition to the room, besides giving 
a motive for an interesting architectural feature. 

No general rule can be formulated as to the 
position which the police station should occupy, as 
this will entirely depend upon the circumstances 
and nature of the site. It should, however, be 
away from the main front, and entered if possible 
from a side street. The accommodation will 
usually consist of a charge-room, Inspector’s and 
Superintendent’s offices, six or more cells, with 
waiting-rooms for prisoners ; and a Court-room, 
with public waiting-hall, and rooms for witnesses 
and barristers. 

The Court and its appurtenances are usually 
placed on the upper floor, the cells being on the 
lower floor, and so arranged that a small staircase 
may communicate between the dock and the cell 
corridor, where provision should be made in the 
form of seats with high divisions for prisoners 
awaiting trial. The cell corridor should be 
entered directly from the charge-room, with 
which the Inspector’s and other offices should 
also communicate. The size of the cells is toa 
great extent fixed by the Home Office regulations, 
and the chief considerations to be observed are : 
—1. Facility for keeping clean. 2. They should 
be of such shape that the prisoner may be under 
observation whatever position he may be in. 
3. Each cell should be directly lighted from the 
outside. To meet the first of these requirements 
the walls should be lined internally with glazed 
bricks, and the ceiling arched over in the same 
material, the floor being of asphalte or cement— 
the former by preference. 

Some ingenuity is generally required to light 
the portion adequately, as the cells occupy the 
whole of the outside wall, thus cutting off the 
corridor from the light. A little consideration 
will, however, in most cases enable the difficulty 
to be surmounted. 

The Police-station and Court should each have 
an entirely separate and distinct entrance. 

In buildings where a town hall or public meet- 
ing room forms part of the scheme, its position 
will govern the disposition of the whole plan. 
The most important consideration in its arrange- 
ment is the provision of adequate entrances and 
exits, and in the planning of these it should be 
possible to make almost every entrance and stair- 
case in the building available for this purpose if 
required. It is, unfortunately, usually necessary 
to introduce a gallery in this room, and this will 
require the greatest care in its design, and will 
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afford scope for the exercise of considerable 
ingenuity to arrive at an artistic treatment. 
There are few instances in which this feature 
has been successfully grappled with, but a little 
thought and study may mitigate the evil. The 
cantilever principle appears to present the fewest 
objections, as by this means the usual unsightly 
cast-iron columns may be dispensed with, which 
is an advantage also from a practical point of 
view. The projection from the wall should be 
made as little as possible, and whatever the rise or 
nitch of the seating, the soffite should be treated 
quite flat. 

The construction throughout should, of course, 
be fireproof in all cases, and I would strongly 
advocate this principle being extended to roofs as 
well as floors. In many instances the rooms in 
the roofs are used for the storage of papers and 
other similar purposes, and there is at least as 
much danger of fire here as in the lower floors. 
The construction of the roofs in steel and con- 
crete presents no difficulties whatever the pitch 
required, and the extra cost is by no means so 
heavy as might be imagined, and the solidity and 
durability of the building are immensely increased. 

The number of rival systems of fireproofing 
now in the market are rather bewildering, but I 
am inclined to think that the simplest, cheapest, 
and oldest, is still the best; I refer to that con- 
structed with rolled iron or steel joists, from three 
to six feet apart, with cement concrete filling 
covering the ironwork above and below at least 
one inch. This ensures an absolutely solid con- 
struction with no inaccessible spaces, and forms 
an immensely strong tie to the building at each 
floor level. The same principle can be applied 
to roofs, but will there be required of less strength 
and thickness, and can be covered externally with 
slates or tiles in the ordinary manner. 

It is probably impossible to construct buildings 
so as to be absolutely fireproof, that is to say, 
such as will resist for any length of time the 
fiercest fire, but I think if all the constructional 
parts are non-inflammable, this is all that may be 
reasonably required. The essential consideration 
is that time should be afforded to check any fire 
which may occur in the furniture or goods in the 
building. 

One of the most important items in large 
buildings is the heating and ventilation. Let your 
building be never so artistic, or costly, or rich, if 
the heating and ventilation is inadequate dis- 
satisfaction will result, and this will most probably 
svershadow all its excellencies in other respects. 

In any building of architectural pretensions, 
low-pressure hot-water heating appears to be in- 
admissable on account of the large size of the 
pipes required, which form very unsightly objects 
in important rooms. Low-pressure steam is pro- 
bably the best and most easily-managed medium, 
requiring smaller and fewer pipes than any others. 
For large and important rooms I would advocate 
indirect batteries placed in the basement with 
flues communicating with the several apartments 
to be heated, the air being driven through by fans. 
All pipes and radiators are thus eliminated from 
the rooms, and there is no interference with 
fittings or finishings, and there appears no reason 
why this system should not be completely success- 
ful if due care be taken in fixing the positions of 
inlets and outlets so as tc avoid draughts. For 
the inlets a height of about 8 ft. above the floor, 
and the outlets at the floor level I have found 
most successful. The heating surfaces should in 
all cases be as nearly as possible under the rooms 
they are to warm. The smafler rooms and offices 
may be Mtated by ventilating radiators of ordinary 
construction. 

The entire scheme should always be worked 
out when the drawings are being prepared, and 
not left, as too often happens, until the building 
is half completed. This has doubtless been the 
cause of many of the lamentable failures we 
hear of. 

With regard to the architectural design, so 
much depends upon individual opinion and pre- 
dilection that very little can be said in general 
terms. It appears to me that the grouping of 
the principal front should be more or less 
symmetrical or balanced, as if a picturesque 
treatment be adopted, a certain amount of dignity 
jis sacrificed, and this element is one of the first 
essentials. 

The grouping and arrangement of windows and 
architectural features in such a manner as to give 
ample wall space, especially at the ends or 
corners of the elevation, should be kept in view, 
as this gives repose and adds much to the effect 
of the building, besides giving value to whatever 
features or elaboration may be introduced. The 
desire to give abundant light to the interior, I 
fear, in many cases, leads architects to disregard 


this important point, with the result that the 
building lacks that appearance of solidity and 
dignity which should be regarded as all important. 
I have never experienced a case in which it was 
not possible to so arrange the windows as to give 
ample light and wall-space at the same time. 

In many cases where the expenditure is limited, 
the less important elevations are treated in an 
inferior material to the principal elevation, the 
latter being in stone and the former in brick. 
The effect of this, when the two elevations can 
be seen together, is most disastrous, and I would 
strongly urge that when the more expensive 
material cannot be used throughout, the design 
of the main front be modified so that the same 
materials may be used in both elevations. The 
flank may be simplified in detail, but let the 
materials carry round of equal quality and 
character. The building will thereby gain in- 
nitely in dignity and cohesion. 

I would also urge the necessity of designing 
all important features in perspective. Towers, 
turrets, fléches, &c., are most deceptive if designed 
in elevation only, and the effect in execution may 
be most disappointing. Allowances for fore- 
shortening, especially over heavy cornices, are 
also very important, and in this, too, it is some- 
times advisable to make a careful perspective 
sketch, as there is no general rule that can be 
applied to all cases. The width of the street and 
the various possible points of view require to be 
taken into consideration. 

I cannot do better, in concluding my frag- 
mentary remarks, than advise all students to 
examine and study the plans of the most notable 
of our public buildings, or, perhaps better still, 
the buildings themselves ; to observe how difficul- 
ties have been overcome and have been turned to 
advantage. In applying the information thus 
gathered to particular sites and conditions, new 
combinations and fresh ideas and improvements 
will present themselves. Every plan is more or 
less a compromise, and though it is rarely pos- 
sible to meet every requirement, a thorough 
acquaintance with all the essentials will enable us 
to judge in which direction modifications may 
legitimately and advantageously be made. 





Mr. E. W. Mountford, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hare, said it seemed to him that it 
was impossible to lay down any kind of general 
rules for the designing of such a building as a 
Town Hall. The requirements of every town and 
city were so utterly dissimilar, and the views of 
the corporation officials and of the committee 
were altogether so different, that a building which 
suited one place would be utterly inappropriate 
for another. Mr. Hare, however, had given 
them so many rules for the designing of these 
buildings that in future it would be quite simple 
to arrange a building to fill almost any site. In 
dealing with such buildings the sites were gene- 
rally found to be too small, and the money 
allowed for their erection did not exceed two- 
thirds of what they ought to cost. Those were 
the first two difficulties to overcome. Mr. Hare 
suggested that corridors should be not less than 
8 ft. or 10 ft. wide. He thought they might take 
8 ft. as a minimum, and Io ft. or 12 ft. as being 
absolutely better. He did not quite agree with 
Mr. Hare’s desire to reduce the corridors to a 
minimum of length. Corridors were not at all 
bad things to have ina plan so long as they did 
not have too many of them. With reference to 
the Council-rooms and the reception-rooms gene- 
rally, Mr. Hare said they should have a minimum 
of corridor. He could not imagine anything more 
desirable in connexion with that part of the build- 
ing than plenty of fine, large corridors, because 
those rooms were very often used for receptions, 
and in that case there was no part of a building 
more useful than a large, well-lighted corridor. 
The offices for the various officials were nearly 
always found to be fewer in number than they 
ought to be, and the only way in which 
they could provide against that was by having 
a variety of spare rooms which were not 
allotted for any particular purpose. Mr. 
Hare’s requirements for the Council Chamber 
were obviously right. The dual system of 
arranging the seats was a very desirable one. 
The public hall should, if possible, be almost 
detached from the rest of the building, and the 
grand staircase should not be used by the general 
public if it could possibly be prevented. The 
staircase and entrance toa great hall should be 
quite distinct. Mr. Hare spoke of the Mayor’s 
parlour and business room as being the same 
rooms. He believed they very often were, but 
that was a very undesirable arrangement. The 
Mayor’s parlour was a room in which he did his 


architectural pretensions. In addition to that, he 
wanted a small room for purely business purposes 
and it should practically be a part of the Town 
Clerk’s department, because it was there that 
he spent much of his official life. The ques- 
tion of the cloak-rooms was a very difficult one 
but as a rule it did not matter what was provided 
in that way, because other rooms were nearly 
always used for that purpose. If Mr. Hare could 
ventilate a building to satisfy all the members of a 
committee, all he could say was that he was a 
very happy man. As to the construction through. 
out being of non-inflammable materials, he had a 
partiality for using coke breeze concrete. On one 
occasion, however, coke breeze was expensive 
in the neighbourhood where he was erecting 
a building, so naturally the builder wrote and 
told him that he knew from experience that coke 
breeze was a most inflammable material. He 
therefore had three specimen pieces made of coke 
breeze and cement of exactly the same quality and 
thickness as the floors were to be, and he put the 
three slabs, which were about 3 or 4 ft. square, 
over a tremendous fire for three hours. At the 
end of that time they were absolutely as good as 
when the fire was lighted, except that about three- 
quarters of an inch was reduced to a sort of ash 
which could be removed with one’s finger. 

Mr. A. W. Cooksey seconded the vote of 
thanks, and said he thoroughly endorsed Mr, 
Hare’s remarks about the difficulties of site, 
Personally he was very thankful for those diff- 
culties, because it was just those difficulties 
which gave some of them their chance. He had 
looked at a great many designs for buildings of 
this character, and he had been struck with the 
endeavour that some people had made to get, if 
possible, a central entrance. He did not think 
this was at all necessary. A central entrance was 
very often a great inconvenience, and it was 
much better to put it in the position where it fell 
most naturally. With regard to the Council 
Chamber, Mr, Hare said: ‘‘ The general pro- 
portions of the room should be studied carefully 
to secure the best acoustical results, though this 
is, to a great extent, speculative in anything but 
a simple rectangular apartment.” Ile did not 
think that was so at all. Any room to be used 
for speaking should be designed on acoustic 
principles, and in order to do this it was 
necessary to reduce to the utmost the cubic space 
of the room. The length, breadth, and height of 
the room should, if possible, be in a certain 
proportion. Inthe Counci] Chamber the members 
should be grouped together in as small an angle 
as possible, so that the chairman could have 
everyone under his eye without turning his head. 
He did not see any objection to doors at the back of 
the chairman. With doors opposite the gangways, 
and a special entrance for the chairman behind 
his seat, the approach of the members and the 
chairman must be in two opposite directions, 
either the members must approach by the princi- 
pal staircase and the chairman by a secondary 
staircase, or vce versé@. He thought it was much 
better to bring them all together into the ante- 
room, and the chairman could enter the council- 
chamber by a separate door if he liked. Mr. 
Mountford’s remarks about coke-breeze concrete 
were very interesting, but he did not know whether 
he was aware that the London County Council 
would not accept that now as a fireproot floor. 

Mr. ‘Hutchinson said he had come across cases 
in which it had been recommended that the 
offices should be placed upstairs, and the council 
chamber and the rooms adjoining on the ground: 
floor. He referred more particularly to the case 
of the recent competition at Durham, where that 
was advised by the committee who drew up the 
conditions. The offices were in more general use 
than the other parts of the building, and therefore 
he thought it was undesirable to have them up: 
stairs. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said he differed from the 
first sentence in Mr. Hare’s practical and it 
teresting paper, in which he said that he had no 
claim to any expert knowledge or authority 0 
the subject ; a man who had done such al 
excellent plan as that of the Oxford Town Hall 
need not say that. He was surprised that 
there was no reference in the paper to the towers 
of municipal buildings. He had seen enoug 
sets of designs of municipal buildings to know 
that it was a common faith that the tower was 4 
necessary adjunct, and it was a point worth cot 
sidering how far that was a proper faith to enter 
tain, and how far the tower was an unnecessaly 
excresence. The French architects indulged 
a little jibe against them for being the | 
nation which had stuck to a fondness for towéls 
where they were of no practical use. Within the 
last fifteen or twenty years a number of ‘ow? 











little informal receptions, and it should have some 
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halls had been erected in the suburbs of Paris, 
many of them models of that kind of building, 
but the people there never wasted money on 
towers, and it was a question to consider whether 
they had not too much accepted the idea that a 
tower was a necessary part of municipal buildings, 
large or small. With regard to the question of 
site, no doubt what Mr. Hare had said was quite 
true. <A difficult site very often suggested a 
characteristic treatment of a building which a 
totally unrestricted site would not have sug- 
ested. There was a great deal of interest in the 
treatment of awkward sites. He did not know 
any better example of that than the Manchester 
Town Hall on a three-corner site. He was one 
of the unfortunate band who many years ago 
went into the sketch competition for that, so he 
appreciated the difficulties. The conditions were 
most elaborate. An immense number of rooms 
was specified, the size of them, and the particular 
relation in which they were to be placed to one 
another ; in fact, it was a regular Chinese puzzle, 
When Mr. Waterhouse’s plan came out the rooms 
were all in their place as if there was no difficulty 
about it at all. He thought that was one of the 
greatest triumphs of modern planning on a difficult 
site that he ever saw. Mr. Mountford had sug- 
gested that the great hall should be kept separate 
from the state staircase, because the great hall 
was liable to be let to all kinds of people. He 
thought that was rather questionable, because in 
the event of a large ‘‘ function ” taking place they 
would want the great hall to be connected with 
the state staircase. The question whether the 
central entrance of the Town Hall should be the 
general one for business purposes, or whether they 
should have a secondary entrance for business 
purposes, depended very much upon the scale of 
the hall and the size of the city. In the case of 
large town-halls it would be better to keep the 
state entrance for state purposes. There would 
be plenty of room for a secondary entrance, which 
would be sufficient for all practical purposes. Of 
course, in small town halls there could only be 
one state entrance. In regard to the question of 
symmetrical or unsymmetrical design, in the case 
of large and important town halls, he was a 
symmetricalist. He thought they got a much 
greater dignity in treating the front symmetrically 
than they could in treating it in a picturesque and 
irregular fashion, unless there was some peculiarity 
in the site. The Town Clerk being the direct 
medium of communication between the officials 
of business and the public, his offices should be 
in such a central position that anyone could at 
once recognise them. Mistakes were oftener made 
in plans with regard to ladies’ and gentlemen’s 
cloak-rooms than in connexion with any other of 
the minor provisions. Young architects, especially, 
had the notion that they should be placed sym- 
metrically, but that was a mistake. They should 
be placed near to each other, but the ladies’ cloak- 
room should be in a rather retired position, not 
with its door opposite that of the gentlemen’s room. 
He quite agreed with what Mr. Hare said about 
the disastrous effect of using a good material for 
one fiont and a cheaper one for another when 
there was any possibility of the two being seen 
together. If they could not use stone for both 
fronts it was far better to use brick for both. He 
certainly thought the shape of the Council-room 
should be such as to concentrate the attendance 
as much as possible, and he was inclined to think 
that the semi-circular arrangement, with the seats 
radiating from the chairman, was decidedly the 
best. The seats should certainly be fixed. With 
tegard to the interior architectural treatment of 
Town Halls, was it not\time that something should 
be said in favour of trying a little variation from 
what might be called the regulation treatment of 
the average Town Ilall? He thought that, if they 
got rid of the usual stucco pilasters and tried 
something a little more original in the way of 
decorative treatment, it would certainly be an 
improvement. 

Mr. Langton Cole said he would like to echo 
Mr. Statham’s congratulations to Mr. Ilare on his 
Work at Oxford. With reference to the question of 
lowers, they served one useful purpose, inasmuch 
a they showed the way to the Town Hall. As 
0 providing office accommodation upstairs, it 
Was entirely a matter of site. Croydon, which 
Was a good example of a Town Hall, had three 

Cors of offices, the reception rooms, Council 

hamber, &c., being on the first floor. He 
quite agreed with Mr, Statham’s remarks about 
aters. The pilaster strip was useful, but the 
s aster which was used merely as a decorative 
ages was, in his opinion, practically done. 

a, Brodie remarked that in point of time 

* “sates paper was particularly appropriate, 


a short time London would be cut up into a series 
of municipalities, and many of those present 
would have a chance of doing what had been 
done in the suburbs of Paris and parts of Paris 
itself. Mr. Cole had mentioned Croydon. He 
had intended to suggest that the Secretaries 
should arrange a visit to the new buildings at 
Croydon, which were now practically completed. 
Mr. Mountford’s remark about other rooms being 
taken for cloak-rooms than those provided was a 
very cutting one, but he believed it to be 
perfectly true. Cloak-rooms were very often 
badly planned and inefficient, especially in the 
matter of size. With reference to coke-breeze 
concrete, if Mr. Mountford found that it was 
likely to be very expensive in any district, he 
would recommend him to go to the local manu- 
facturers and get the ashes, cinders, &c., from 
the furnaces, which would make even better and 
lighter concrete than coke-breeze. 

The President said Mr. Hare had referred to 
the impossibility of placing lavatories on the 
front wall because of the soil-pipes. Whether 
they were dealing with municipal buildings or 
not he was sure that soil-pipes must have become 
a haunting terror to the architect, and it was a 
question whether the time had not come when 
they might recognise them in some sense as archi- 
tectural features. He was told that Mr. Philip 
Webb had solved the difficulty by treating them 
distinctly as features upon the facades of one of his 
houses. He merely threw this out as a sugges- 
tion, but he thought they ought somehow or 
other to be able to conquer an absolutely practical 
point of this nature, and they should not neces- 
sarily retire and say that they could not put 
lavatories or soil-pipes in any position where they 
ought to come best upon the plan. Mr. Hare 
had made one very serious statement, and that 
was that it was impossible to be successful with a 
top-lighted room. He would be the last in the 
world to say that he would not prefer a side-light 
if he could get it, but he thought Mr. Hare went 
too far when he said that one could not be 
successful with a top-lighted room. Top-lighted 


treated exactly as if the room were side-lighted. 
He was quite sure a top-lighted room could be 
made successful, and even for wall decora- 
tions in the form of paintings. He was 
exceedingly interested in Mr. Cooksey’s remarks 
about acoustics, but he was bound to say 
that he could not quite accept them. Of course, 
matters of this kind could be judged, to some 
extent, by limits. If they had a room so large 
that a wave of sound could not be driven as far 
as the end of the room one could not be heard ; 
but if, on the other hand, a room was so small 
that people could not breathe in it, then one 
could not be heard either. Therefore his principle 
that the acoustics were improved by reducing the 
size of the room was really a fallacious one. Mr. 
Cooksey stated that a room could be designed upon 
acoustic principles. There were certain rather 
bald principles they could adopt, which were 
understood to improve the acoustics of a room ; 
but he was afraid that the science of acoustics 
had not yet reached the point that one could 
definitely say that one could produce a scientific- 
ally acoustic room. The great point, of course, 
was to avoid absolutely flat surfaces which created 
an echo, and a great deal could be secured ina 
large room, which might require to be large for 
other purposes, by attention to that simple prin- 
ciple, which was perhaps the best one they knew 
in regard to properties of acoustics; but he 
thought they must go considetably further than 
Mr. Cooksey had gone before they could accept 
the statement that they knew scientific principles 
by which they could deal with ‘matters of this 
kind, Mr. Statham, he thought, had been a little 
hard upon the tower. Mr. Cole’s reply, that the 
tower led people to the central building of the 
town, was a sufficient one. There was no doubt 
that a number of towers grouped together, as 
for instance in a small town like Oxford, were 
perfectly charming. Cambridge failed very 
much indeed in comparison with Oxford, because 
there was not anything like the same grouping 
of towers, nor such good grouping, but 
still every tower which was erected added a 
certain amount of dignity to the town as seen 
from a distance. Generally the principle might 
be laid down that a tower was appropriate toa 
town of fair size, and might be dispensed with in 
a very small municipality. He had heard such 
an absolutely contradictory opinion to that of Mr. 
Mountford on the subject of coke breeze that he 
was bound to say the remarks he made were 
exceedingly instructive. He (the President) had 
seen coke breeze go perfectly red hot in the fire, 





Cause it might be taken for granted that within 


just like steatite stone. 


rooms failed only whenall the details were generally f coke breeze concrete made. 


whether a material which could get red hot was 
necessarily a fireproof material, and he hoped 
Mr. Mountford would continue his experiments 
and let the members hear more about the results, 
If coke breeze possessed the properties that Mr. 
Mountford said it did they must insist on the 
County Council recognising it as a fireproof 
material. 

The vote of thanks was then passed with 
acclamation. 

Mr. Hare, in replying, said he quite agreed 
with Mr. Mountford that a very large and wide 
corridor well treated was a very fine feature, but 
there were few cases in which they could get it of 
adequate width. A state corridor to really look 
well, should be from 15 ft. to20 ft. wide. It was 
very difficult to make one 8 ft. or 10 ft., or even 
12 ft. wide looked dignified, and what he ad- 
vocated was rather avoiding a great length of 
comparatively narrow corridor and concentrating 
it into a large square space. As to providing the 
Mayor with a small private room in addition to 
his state room, this would no doubt be a very 
good thing to do, but there were many cases in 
which the building was almost too small to 
warrant the provision of two rooms, and it was 
those cases to which he referred, Ina very large 
building like that at Sheffield, it was very necessary 
to have a separate room. He believed adequate 
ventilation was entirely a matter of cost. Ifa 
proper amount of money were spent upon it, he 
thought they could get a fairly satisfactory result, 
but if the amount to be spent was cut down 
to about one-half of what the ventilating engineer 
thought necessary, they could hardly expect it to 
be satisfactory to everybody. He believed the 
people in America spent three or four times more 
money on heating and ventilation than the people 
did in this country. It was generally supposed 
that concrete made simply with coke breeze and 
cement was not fireproof. He knew one case in 
which the workmen on the building used it as 
fuel. Sand or ballast mixed with the coke- 
breeze would, he believed, make it quite fireproof. 
A year or two ago he had some test blocks of 
One was made with 
coke breeze and cement, another with coke 
breeze and broken brick and cement, and a third 
with a small proportion of ballast mixed with the 
coke breeze. He found that the strongest of the 
whole lot was a mixture of five parts of coke 
breeze and one of ballast to one of cement. Mr. 
Cooksey said that he did not agree in all cases 
with the central entrance. There was a good 
deal to be said in favour of arranging the plan in 
the most convenient manner, and then making 
the elevation fit; but a municipal building was 
not like an ordinary building. The dignity and 
the architectural treatment of the building ought 
to be considered as important as many parts of 
the plan, and the central entrance helped one in 
treating the front in a symmetrical manner. In 
order to get a dignified building one must, to 
some extent, work on symmetrical lines, and 
therefore in starting a plan of a building of this 
kind one ought to make up one’s mind that 
there was to be a central entrance and plan 
for it. It seemed to him that in nine cases out of 
ten it was essential that the entrance should be in 
the centre of the front. The President had to 
some extent answered what Mr. Cooksey said 
about the acoustics of the Council Chamber. 
There was no doubt that if they took a square or 
rectangular room they could work it out so that 
they could get a result, but directly they took that 
room and put architecture into it, they upset the 
calculation altogether. They never knew what 
would be the result of any architectural feature, 
and he still adhered to what he had said that it 
was a matter of speculation as to what the result 
would be. As to the arrangement of the Council 
Chamber so as to get the entzance for the 
members behind the seats and not at 
each side of or behind the chairman, 
he knew that was a very difficult thing to get, but 
what he said was that that was an ideal arrange- 
ment. There was no doubt that the correct thing 
was to have an ante-room at the back of the 
members’ seats with doors opposite the gangways. 
He thought a council-chamber in almost every 
case was better on the first-floor than on the 
ground-floor, because it was quieter there. There 
was a great deal to be said in favour of putting a 
tower to a municipal building. It marked the 
principal buildings ina town, There were cases, 
however, in which a building was better without 
a tower. For instance, in a building with a 
narrow principal front it would be a very difti- 
cult matter to arrange a tower to look well. 
If Mr. Philip Webb had solved the difficulty of 
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Butler’s Pantry. | 12. 
Servants’ Hall. | 

Butler’s Room. 
Steward. 18, 
Housekeeper. 19. 
Bakery. 20. 


SCALE OF FEET 
REFERENCES 
Still Room. 


13 and 14. Stores. 
15to17. Larders. 


Upper parts of Kitchen. 
Upper parts of Scullery. 
Upper parts of Pantry. 


2t, First Arcade. 
22. Second Arcade. 


On the First Floor to the North Front is 
the Gallery; and to the East are two 
Drawing Rooms and the Library. 





extraordinarily clever. With reference to top- 
lighted rooms he did not quite mean to say that 
it was impossible to treat a top light satisfactorily. 
What he said was that the cases in which it was 
done satisfactorily were very few, and one ought 
rather to choose a side-light than a top-light. 

The President announced that the next meeting 
would take place on the 24th inst., when Mr. 
Nelson Dawson would read a paper on ‘*Copper.” 
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CREWE HALL, CHESHIRE. 


CREWE HALL, one of the most interesting 
relics of English seventeenth-century architecture, 
was destroyed by fire in 1866, and afterwards 
restored under the direction of the late Mr. E. M. 
Barry. The main body of the house was entirely 
gutted by the fire (except part of the dining-room), 
and was then wholly restored according to its 
original design. ‘The kitchen and offices were 
but slightly injured. Accommodation for guests 
being rather limited, new bed and dressing-rooms 
were added in a tower and private wing towards 
the north gardens, and additional servants’ offices 
constructed on the ground floor. 

The present owner, the Earl of Crewe, is 
now having the offices entirely remodelled, and 
extending the private wing and the south- 
west wing, which is partly indicated by the 
accompanying ground-floor plan. The. dark- 
shaded portions show the old, and unshaded the 
new work. The existing kitchen and scullery 
are made into the billiard-room, shown in the 
interior view, with an additional entrance from 
the south terrace. The billiard-room is designed 
in strict keeping with the old work, and is to be 
executed in dark Italian chestnut. The circular 
staircase leads to a gallery for bookcases on the 
north and west sides of the room, and there is 
also a private staircase from the ladies’ suite of 
apartments above. The basement contains the 
kitchensand larders, footman’s-room, two cleaning- 
rooms, knife-room, and the men’s bath-room; and 
under the dining-room, a serving-room, decanting- 
room, and wine-cellar have been built and placed 


in communication with the kitchen by two tram 





waggons; there is a dinner lift and servants’ 
staircase at the east end of the dining-room ; a 
commodious strong room has also been contrived 
at the foot of the stairs next the butler’s pantry. 
Men and women servants’ bedrooms (in addition 
to those in the attic story) are arranged over the 
north, south, and west offices; and _ several 
additional guests’ bedrooms are obtained in the 
extended north and south-west wings. Other 
important alterations and improvements are also 
being carried out in the main part of the mansion. 
Mr. Thos. Bower, of Nantwich is the architect ; 
and Mr. John Stringer, of Sandbach, the builder ; 
Mr. Rogers Field is the sanitary engineer ; Messrs. 
Drake & Goreham, the electricians ; and Messrs. 
G, N. Iladen & Sons do the heating. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue fifth general meeting (business) of the 
present session of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday, at No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. F. C. Penrose, 
President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
confirmed, the following candidates were elected : 
—As Fellow: R. Williams, Lee, S.E.; as 
Associate: C. J. Hair, Twickenham; as Aon. 
Corr. Members: Baron Albert Von Lecoq, of 
Darmstadt ; Frederick Skjold Neckelmann, 
Professor der konigl. technischen Hochschule, 
Stuttgart. 


Prizes and Studentships for 1895-96. 

The deed of award of the prizes and student- 
ships for 1895-96, made by the Council (in 
accordance with the terms of by-law 66) was then 
read. The following is the list of successful 
candidates and competitors :— 

EssAys.—Institute silver medal and twenty- 


five guineas awarded to Banister F, Fletcher ; | 


books to the value of 5/. 5s. to John James 
Cresswell; certificate of honourable mention to 
Edward Albert Jollye. 

DRAWINGS.—Institute silver medal and ten 





guineas awarded to Hugh Patrick Guarin Maule, 
for his measured drawings of Hampton Court 
Palace ; medal of merit and 5/. 5s. to Cyril 
Wontner Smith, for measured drawings of Gedney 
Parish Church, Lincolnshire. 

TRAVELLING STUDENTSHIPS (the  Soane 
Medallion and 100/.), — Awarded to Robert 
Shekelton Balfour; medal of merit to John 
Anderson ; certificate of honourable mention to 
Edwin Alfred Rickards. 

PuGIN MEDAL AND 40/.—Awarded to Cecil 
Claude Brewer. 

OWEN JoNES CERTIFICATE AND 50/,— 
Awarded to Hubert Christian Corlette. 

GopwIN MEDAL AND 40/.—Awarded to 
Alexander Nisbet Paterson. 

TITE CERTIFICATE AND 30/.—Awarded to 
Henry Arthur Crouch. 

PRIzE FOR DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION, 
GRISSELL MEDAL AND 10/. 10s.—Awarded to 
James Humphreys Tonge. 

THE ALDWINCKLE STUDENTSHIP (50/.).— 
Awarded to Hubert Springford East. 

THE ASHPITEL PrIzE, 1895.—Not awarded; 
but prizes of books to the value of 5/. 5% 
awarded respectively to George John Thrift 
Reavell, and William Charles Waymouth. 

The next meeting of the Institute will be held 
on Monday, when an address to students will be 
given by the Chairman, and some critical 
observations on the students’ work by the Att 
Standing Committee. The prizes will also be 
presented by the Chairman. 


—_1+--—_ 


COMPETITIONS. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT MENAI BRIDGE.—At 4 
meeting of the Menai Bridge District Council 
recently, there was a recommendation by the 
Improvement Committee that a premium of five 
guineas be offered for the best preliminary plat 
and approximate cost of (a) a pier for the landing 
of passengers and goods, competitors to suggest 
the most suitable position ; (4) a Town Hall and 
Market Hall, the site of the same to be indicated 
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by the Council ; (c) one citizen’s cottage, as a 
specimen of a proposed set of thirty. The 
Improvement Committee was authorised to spend 
5. in order to secure plans of the suggested 
improvements, 


a a | 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


_ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DISCUSSION 
SECTION.—At the sixth meeting of the session 
of the Discussion Section of the Architectural 
Association, held on Wednesday last, Mr. Lionel 
>argant, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper entitled 

Italy as a Hunting Ground for the Archi- 








tect,” in which he recounted his impressions 
during an eight months’ visit. He gave 
some interesting notes on marble, mosaic, terra- 
cotta, and metal-work, and urged the importance 
for an architect of a visit to Italy in order to 
complete his education, and to give him a grasp 
of the principles of decorative design and an ap- 
preciation of the mutual dependence of the several 
arts. The discussion was opened by Mr. John 
Begg, who considered that in a short visit time 
was better spent in seeing as much as possible 
than in any attempt to sketch fragments of a few 
buildings, and recommended a course of prepara- 
tion before a visit. lor this purpose he thought 





the South Kensington coHection invaluable, The 
discussion was continued by Messrs. Marks, Jones, 
Yates, Weymouth, and Garbutt. The Chairman 
(Mr. R. A. Satchell) expressed a wish that marble 
could be preserved when used externally. Mr. W. 
Howard Seth Smith, who kindly acted as one of the 
special visitors, said that one of the few con- 
structive lessons to be learnt in Italy was in the 
wonderful use of the arch by the Romans. He 
remarked upon the way in which the climate had 
enervated every style in which the Italians 
worked, and pointed out that every style which 
with them had risen to the greatest dignity was 
an exotic style, all its good points being in its 
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details and not in its general forms. Without 
good form he thought we could have no noble 
architecture. Mr. H. D. Searles Wood, who 
also kindly attended, gave a brief outline of the 
Architectural Association’s Italian excursions, and 
wished there were enough members to make it an 
annual institution. He thought that English 
Renaissance showed far more French influence 
than Italian, much to its own advantage. He 
referred to the constant changes now being made 
in the buildings. The meeting concluded with a 
vote of thanks to the author and the special 
visitors. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The first annual meeting of this Society was 
held in Dowell’s Rooms, George-street, on the 
8th inst., to constitute the Society, adopt rules, 
and elect office-bearers for the ensuing year. The 
Society is the outcome of a desire amongst the 
junior members of the profession to form them- 
selves into a body on the lines of the London and 
Glasgow Associations, which shall consist of 
architectural assistants and pupils only, as dis- 
tinct from the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 


tion. Mr. A. R. Scott occupied the chair. The 
meeting was large and most enthusiastic. The 
following office- bearers were unanimously 


elected :—Hon. President, Mr. Sydney Mitchell, 
of the firm of Messrs, Sydney Mitchell & Wilson ; 
President, Mr. A. R. Scott ; Vice-President, Mr. 

. A. Williamson ; Secretaries, Messrs. W. A. 
Mellon and D. McLeod Craik; Treasurer, Mr. 
G. Murray Wilson; Librarian, Mr. J. Hay ; 
Committee, Messrs. G. Greig, A. Muirhead, 
W. N. Cumming, A. R. Stewart, J. N. Scott, 
and J. Murray. 

CARLISLE ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, 
AND SURVEYING SociETy. — The ordinary 
meeting of this Society was held on the 14th inst., 
when Mr. J. Slack, architect, of Carlisle, read a 
paper entitled ‘“‘Some Pitfalls on Commencing 
Practice.” Mr, Slack commenced by stating that 
the first and greatest pitfall of an architect com- 
mencing a new practice was the difficulty of 
getting a client, and when this was done the 
difficulty was to avoid falling into pitfalls during 
the term of the architect’s mediation between 
client and builder. Clients always require very 
careful humouring, and due discretion should be 
used as to the adoption of a client’s ideas, though, 
as these are almost always impracticable, the 
architect should use every endeavour to make 
perfectly clear to his client the inadvisability of 
utilizing them. A definite understanding is 
necessary on all points, and all orders and direc- 
tions of a client should, if possible, be in writing. 
The architect should always keep a precise diary. 
Nothing shonld be withheld from the client, as the 
architect is his confidential adviser. Ancient 
lights, &c., should have very great attention paid 
to them, and in this matter too much care cannot 
be taken. The architect should never give in to 
the builder in details of construction if this can 
possibly be avoided. Estimates should be fairly 
made over rather than under the exact amount, 
and a strict watch kept upon all extras. As to 
certificates, good securities should be kept, and 
the client should always be informed, before any 
certificate is given. A good discussion followed, 
and, after a vote of thanks had been unanimously 
accorded Mr. Slack, the proceedings terminated. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.— 
At a meeting of this Institution, held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street, 
London, on the toth inst., Mr. H. J. Young 
in the chair, a lecture on ‘Problems con- 
nected with the Theory, Working, and Testing 
of Gas Engines and Hot-air Motors,” was 
delivered by one of the honorary members, 
Professor T. Hudson Beare. The lecturer began 
by giving a short account of the early forms of 
hot-air motors, describing the Cayley, Stirling, 
and Ericsson motors, as representatives of the 
three classes into which he divided these engines. 
Dealing next with the possible cycles which can 
be adopted for hot-air motors, the lecturer gave 
first a brief summary of the general principles 
of all heat motors, For each type certain 
temperature limits had been chosen, and 
the maximum possible efficiencies and the 
actual possible efficiencies of each were worked 
out, and shown in a table exhibited to the 
meeting. The cards for each cycle had also been 
prepared, and diagrams illustrating one engine of 
each class, the table and diagrams showing very 
clearly the large amount of power absorbed by 
the pumps in most of these engines, to which cir- 
cumstance was due their low mechanical efficiency. 








effective mean pressure obtainable was. The 
actual efficiencies reached in practice were then 
given, and the reasons, both thermo-dynamical 
and practical, why these motors failed so to reach 
their possible efficiencies were discussed. Pro- 
fessor Beare then proceeded to consider the gas- 
engine. After indicating the advantages of the 
de Rochas cycle, he contrasted the small amount 
of work spent in the pumping stroke in the 
gas-engine as compared with the large amount 
it became in hot-air motors. The question of 
the value of a regenerator in a gas-engine was 
investigated, and the points illustrated by two 
fully worked-out examples ; it was shown that 
the possible efficiency could be increased by its 
use, but probably at the expense of making the 
engine bulkier for a given power by reducing its 
effective mean pressure during the working stroke. 
The testing of gas-engines was lastly dealt with, 
all the observations needed being fully treated ; 
the difficulties in carrying them out, and the best 
means for ensuring accuracy of results were men- 
tioned. Some interesting observations on the 
lecture were at its conclusion made by Mr. Henry 
Davey, M.Inst.C.E., Mr. G. Burts, Mr. W. J. 
Tennant, and Mr. H. G. Christ ; and a vote of 
thanks was passed to the lecturer. 
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Sllustrations. 


THE BANQUETING HOUSE, 
WHITEHALL. 


A\E give this week a reproduction, on a 
tolerably large scale, of an elevation of 
ee4| the Banqueting House at Whitehall made 
from measured drawings by Mr. W. R. Davidson. 
We are not aware that there has been for many 
years any published illustration of this piece of 
Inigo Jones’s work such as architects would 
value; and we have thought that it would be worth 
while to put on record a drawing of the facade, 
which has been made with such praiseworthy care 
by Mr. Davidson, 
This is but a fragment—yet the only portion 
that was built—of a palace designed by Inigo 
Jones for James I., which would have exceeded 
in extent that of Diocletian, and the Caserta 
Palace, near Naples, begun in 1752. Hubert, or 
Hugo, de Burgh, Earl of Kent, and Chief 
Justiciar emp, Henry III. (04. 1242), devised his 
house here to the Black Friars, who sold it to 
Walter de Gray, Archbishop of York; it con- 
tinued as the London house of that see until, by 
a deed dated February 11, 1530, Wolsey con- 
veyed York Place to Sir Thomas More, and 
others, ‘‘on the King’s behalf.” * It stood upon 
abcut three acres of the low-lying ground between 
Merfleet and Charing that had been embanked 
after the plans of Dunstan and his engineer monks 
of Glastonbury. Henry VIII. removed hither 
from his palace at Westminster, which had 
fallen into decay; here, in a garret, on January 25, 
1533, he married Anne Boleyn, and here he lived, 
signed his will, and died. By exchange with the 
Abbot of Westminster, he obtained most of what 
is now St. James’s Park ‘‘for his pastime and 
solace,” along the east side of which he built a 
tennis-court, a cock-pit, a bowling-alley, a long 
stone gallery overlooking the tilt-yard (Horse 
Guards’ Parade), &c. Henry gave lodgings at 
Whitehall to Holbein, to whom is attributed the 
beautiful gate-house, the Cockpit Gate, constructed 
of squared stones and flint boulders set diaper- 
wise, and bearing eight busts of terra-cotta, 
coloured, variously ascribed to Torreggiano and to 
John de Maiano, which until 1750 stood across 
the north end of King-street, opposite the south 
end of the Banqueting House. According to an 
article by the late Canon Venables in Motes and 
Queries of August 18, 1894, the Great Hall or 
Banqueting House of Wolsey’s palace, whose 
gabled roof and four octangular turrets appear in 
the old views, yet remains inside the classical 
mask which covers the Treasury Chambers next 
south of Dover House. 

Inigo Jones’s design was for a palace with a 
ground and a principal floor, in three divisions, 
to extend some distance into St. James’s Park, 
and covering about 24 acres in all. The west 
and east fronts were to be 870 ft. long ; the north 
and south, 1,152 ft. The west and east divisions 
he divided into three rectangular courts ; on the 
north side of the central division was the 
principal entrance by road, its axis being 175 ft. 
from the west wall of the Banqueting House 
placed in the north-east corner of that central 
division, and from the east wall of a corre- 
sponding building in the north-west corner. 











Within the middle court of the west divi- 
sion he planned a circular Persian court, as it 
was called, having a diameter of 210 ft., sur- 
rounded on the ground-floor by an open arcade, 
the piers between the arches decorated with 
figures of Persians, the upper story ornamented 
between the windows with caryatides bearing 
Corinthian capitals on their heads, sur. 
mounted with an entablature of that order, and 
the whole finished with a balustrade. The middle 
court of the east division had two galleries, with 
arcades, and opened on to the approach from the 
river-side. Jones’s drawings were bequeathed to 
Worcester College, Oxford, by J. Oliver, City 
Surveyor, who died in 1736. The three pub- 
lished sets of them differ in details. Dallaway, 
in his ‘‘ Anecdotes of the Arts,” questions the 
authenticity of those, showing the fronts, in 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Vitruvius Britannicus; ” Lord Bur- 
lington published four prints of the fronts, in 
1748-9; another set of fifty-seven plates, with 
elevations, plans, and details, form the larger 
portion of Kent’s vol. I. of Inigo Jones’s designs, 
large fo., 1727. It is not commonly known that 
Wren made three sets of designs for a palace 
here: one set in Charles II.’s reign, and two 
after the disastrous fire which, in January 1697-8, 
destroyed nearly all the buildings and the seventy 
apartments delineated in Fisher’s plan, made 
czrca 1670, and afterwards published by Vertue. 
Wren’s later plans comprised a new House of 
Parliament to communicate with the palace. 

Begun on June 1, 1619, the Banqueting House 
was completed on March 31, 1622, at a cost of 
14,940/., 7132. more being spent for a pier at 
Portland. It is said that Portland stone was used 
for the first time in its construction. The founda- 
tion-walls are 14 ft. thick and 10 ft. deep, brought 
up with brick; the basement, of Oxfordshire 
stone outside, encloses a crypt, of three aisles, 
vaulted and with piers, of brick, and paved with 
Purbeck stone—the walls 8ft. thick. The upper 
story, its walls 5 ft. thick, is of Northamptonshire 
and Portland stone ; some stone was used also 
from Huddlestone, Yorkshire. The total height 
is 78 ft., the upper floor being 57 ft. high, 55 ft. 
wide, and 110 ft. long, within. See the drawings 
by Pugin, in ‘* Edifices of London.” Jones 
had 8s. 4d. per diem as surveyor, with 46/ 
a year for house-rent, clerk, and expenses; 
Nicholas Stone, his master mason, received 
4s. 1od. the day. Charles I. gave Rubens, 
whom Jordaens helped, 3,000/, out of his own 
purse for paintings, fitted in the ceiling, of 
his father’s apotheosis ; Wan Dyck was to have 
painted the walls with a history and procession of 
the Order of the Garter. Cipriani received 
2,000/. for restoring the pictures. The organ 
(1662) was by Father Smith, the first he built in 
England. Its carved oak case and some of the 
pipes were preserved at the alterations in 1814, 
by Elliott & Hill; in 1844 Messrs. Hill added, 
under directions of R. Massey, organist, 1837-77, 
a swell organ and a solo organ ona fourth row 
of keys.* The Banqueting House was made a 
Chapel Royal in 1715. In 1798 James Wyatt 
added a north annexe for the staircase—a build- 
ing which had its predecessor in the square tower 
shown in the rare print of the west front and the 
Cockpit-gate, by Silvestre (1621-91). Soane 
recased all the outside in 1829-30; seven years 
later Sir R. Smirke restored and refitted the 
interior ; 15,000/. being spent on these repails. 
Smirke closed the middle row of windows with 
panelling for the pews ; some of that wood-work 
has been utilised for the museum fittings. In 
1891 the building was made over to the Royal 
United Service Institution for their museum. 
The Institution erected, on the adjoining site of 
Dover House stables, the new buildings built by 
Messrs. Mowlem & Co. after the designs of 
Messrs, Aston Webb and F. Ingress Bell, illus- 
trated and described in the Buz/der of May 13; 
and September 16, 1893, March 10, 1894, and 
criticised in our ‘‘ Note” of February 2 last yeat. 





ST. SAVIOUR’S PRIORY CHAPEL, 
HAGGERSTONE. 

Tue illustrations represent the proposed ne# 
chapel for St. Saviour’s Priory, Great Cambridge- 
street, Hackney-road, for the erection of which 
the Sisters are appealing for funds, and the wail 
of which is an increasing source of discomfort to 
them, and a hindrance to their work, as the 
present old temporary chapel is now altogether 
inadequate. 

The Priory is a plain red brick building, erected 
in 1887, on the site of a row of dilapidated old 
cottages, in which the Sisters had hitherto care 
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It was also pointed out how poor the average 


Henry VIII, 





*The organ has been removed, we believe, t0 St. 


, Peter’s, in the Tower. 
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on their work ; and the present scheme of 
additions includes, beside the chapel, new guild- 
oom, class-room, mission-room, and other much- 
needed accommodation, 

The chapel is intended to be covered by a 
barrel-vault, asphalted on the top, and will have | 
noother roof. The interior will be decorated by 
painting, marble, &c, 

The design is by Mr. Chas. H. M. Mileham, | 
and was exhibited at the Royal Academy this | 


'the churches that escaped from the Fire. 


elected to manage local affairs. Nor, to dwell a 
moment upon personal associations, need a church 
fear comparison with its compeers where 
Lancelot Andrewes was vicar, wherein Oliver 
Cromwell was married, and which enshrines the 
remains of John Speed, Sir Martin Frobisher, 
John Fox, and Milton. For brasses we turn to 
Mr. 


in his estimate of the architectural qualities of 
the various churches; but his observation in 
regard to the removal of the old seating at St. 
| Stephen’s, Walbrook, that it was *‘a step as to 
| the expediency of which different opinions have 
| been expressed,” is far too mild. It was a piece 
| of sheer architectural barbarism, entirely destroy- 
ing the proportions and effect of the interior as 


Daniell does not fail to notice the principal ones ;| designed by Wren, and leaving the bases of the 


the tale does not exceed 41, we think. Of 


columns, which formerly were just above the line 


year. Cuas. HW. M, MILenaAMm. | St. Bride’s he points out that the steeple, origin- | of the woodwork, standing high in the air upon 
eee jally 234 ft. high, but reduced by 8 ft. at the | unsightly pedestals which were never intended to 
|repairs after it had been struck by lightning in| be seen. No worse blunder in treating an 

LODGE AND SMALL HOUSE, | 1764, is still 4 ft. 3 in, higher than its nearest | ancient building could have been made. 





Or the two small examples here illustrated, the 
lodge is of red brick, reeds being used for the | 
thatched roof, 


rival, that of St. Mary-le-Bow. 
As regards the Union of Benefices Acts, we | ‘ 
may mention that what we believe was the first is} I/izerals, and How to Study Them. By 


is also of red brick, with tiled roof, and has | 
been built in connexion with a fruit-garden 
which adjoins it at the back. Mr. J. D. Ruffell, | 
of Biggleswade, was the builder of the lodge, and | 
Mr. F. Bailey, of Ashwell, carried out the house. | 
Both are from designs by Mr. Roland Paul, | 
architect, of London. 


——_—}- -<@>_}—___ 


The small house in West Cambs. | | 


the 18 & 19 Vict., c. 127, which expired in August, | 
1860, but was continued by 23 & 24 Vict., c. 142, | 


EDWARD SALISBURY DANA. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons; London: Chapman & 
Hall, Limited. 1895. 


| street. 


of August 28, 1860. The later Act contains a 
clause, Section 14, which enacts that no provision | MINERALOGICAL text-books are usually written 
therein shall authorise the pulling down of! jn sucha style that even students of the science 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, St. Martin’s, Ludgate, | recoil from them. A bare compilation of dry 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, and St. Swithin’s, Cannon- | facts, not clothed with anything save complicated 
__ Amongst Wren’s work we have lost| chemical formule, mathematical diagnoses, and 
St. Michael’s, Crooked-lane, St. Bene’t’s, Grace- | hieroglyphics of a special order, are not calculated 


|church, and St. Antholin’s,* but it is some 


Books. 


London City Churches. By A. E. DANIELL. | 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. | 
1895. | 


JITHIN the compass of an unassuming | 








comfort to know that St. Stephen’s will not, so 
far, be interfered with. 

We have spoken of the St. Giles’s Quest-house ; 
we may, then, say a word upon one cognate topic 
which the author we think does not mention— 
that of the old parish watch-houses, whereof we 
recall two within the City, namely, at St. 


| to arouse the enthusiasm of the beginner. That 
is why mineralogy, like certain other natural 
‘sciences, never rises beyond a species of lore, 
| with a very large percentage of its would-be 
|students. The possession of fine-looking crystals, 
|each of them correctly named from museum 
| specimens, labelled, classified, and placed in a 
handsome cabinet for exhibition to friends, does 


and handy volume, to which Mr. | Botolph’s, Bishopsgate, and St. Sepulchre’s. | not indicate that the owner is a mineralogist ; 
Leonard Martin supplies several illus- | St Ethelreda’s, in Ely-place, which by time’s|that is a point which cannot be too strongly 


trations, Mr. Daniell writes an eminently service- | TeVenges has returned to its original uses for | urged, That the owner does not attain toa higher 


able and faithful account: for, indeed, he does | 
not pretend to give us more than a concise | 


Roman Catholic worship, lies just beyond the} rank than that of a ‘‘collector” is chiefly due, 


City limits. 


Mr. Daniell, it seems, purposely | however, to the exceedingly unattractive manner 


description: of the churches in London, their | mits St. Paul’s, the Temple, and St. Peter’s in| in which most elementary books on mineralogy 


history, memorials, burial grounds, and so on. | 
In considering what yet remains, our thoughts | 
still revert to what is lost. 


the Tower, as outside the scope of his excellent | 
book ; but he speaks of neither St. Peter’s on| 


are written. 
But Professor Edward Dana, in addition to 


Before the fif- | Saffron-hill, built about sixty years ago, after Sir | being a mineralogist of the first rank, knows how 


teenth century there were at least 116 parish | Charles Barry’s designs, nor Trinity Church, in| to popularise his science without cheapening it. 
churches ; the Great Fire consumed or severely | Great New-street, near Gough-square, designed | The work named above, as may be gathered from 


injured 86 of them, Wren re-built 49. The| 
author reminds us that as many as I5 of the 49 | 
have already been pulled down, though in one or | 
two instances, we admit, under circumstances | 
that could not, in reason, be withstood, others as | 
we have notified, are threatened under schemes | 
provided for by the Union of Benefices Acts. | 
At the same time the union of parishes is not a | 


after the Anglo-Norman style, by John Shaw, 
architect of the neighbouring St. Dunstan’s-in- 
the- West. 

The book is essentially a popular one, and the 
illustrations, though good for this class of book, 
are not such as to be of any value to architects, 
and we need not consider the publication from 
that point of view. 


But we recommend it to} 


\its title, is intended primarily for beginners in 
‘mineralogy. It explains, in clear and simple 
| language, the rudiments of the science, and as the 
| understanding of the different parts of the subject 
requires some preliminary knowledge of physics 
‘and of chemistry, a little elementary matter in 
| these departments is introduced. 

Knowing that the average amateur collects 


new thing, for after the Fire as many as 35 | general readers, who ought to know more of the indiscriminately, the author has done well in 
churches were not re-erected, and 33 of the ©ld London churches than they mostly do. They | offering hints as to the formation of a collection 


new were made to serve for two (or three) parishes, | 
whilst by subsequent changes six parishes are | 
aliliated to St. Margaret, Lothbury (as also to | 
St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey). 
grouping of the churches, it should be noticed | 
that they do not cluster around the Metropolitical | 
cathedral, and that they are more thickly crowded | 
tastwards of St. Paul’s, where presumably the 
Populatiun was denser, with an effect, in so small | 
an area, hardly matched in Paris or in Rome. | 
If we were asked to cite, off-hand, the name of a | 


are not, even those of Wren, in the best style as 
regards detail, but they are the works of an age 
when church building was carried out in a much 


proportion than is usually the case at present, and, 
in regard to Wren’s churches especially, with a 
variety of plan and treatment which gives to 


almost each example its special interest. The | 
spaciousness of the entries to these old City | 


churches is one of the most remarkable points 
about them. 


| to exhibit essential fedtures. After introductory 


| observations on that head, the forms of crystals, 
}and kinds of structure met with in them, are 


In respect of the more substantial manner and in more spacious| dealt with. Then follows a chapter on other 


important physical characters of crystals, such as 
their cleavage, fracture, hardness, specific gravity, 
‘colour, electrical properties, taste, and odour. 
Chapter V. is an interesting account of the 
chemical characters of minerals; and the next 
The longest 


|details the use of the blow-pipe. 


Instead of the cramped little chapter in the book describes principal mineral 


typical London church of the olden time, that of | Porch of the average modern Gothic church (and | species, and there are full instructions for their 


St. Giles, 


Cripplegate, would rise to our lips. ancient Gothic too, for that matter), we find our- | getermination. 


The illustrations are numerous 


Founded in the ‘eleventh century by Alfune, a/S¢lves almost always, on entering, in a broad | and skilfully executed ; the author is evidently of 
friend, reputedly, of Rahere, it stands close by the | SPactous hall, often the whole width of the church, | opinion that good wood-engravings are best for 
site of a gate in the City wall ; its grave-yard is | which adds greatly both to dignity and con- | the purpose, and no doubt he is right. 


bounded by a piece, with a bastion, of that wall, | 
and along the church’s north wall are one or two | 
curious old houses, one of them being the (Quest- | 
Ouse, Or meeting-place of the inquest—a body | 


venience in regard to exit and entrance. 


Generally speaking the author shows judgment 





* See illustrations (from Mr. W. Niven’s drawings) in 
the Builder of January 14, 1888. 


We have only one adverse criticism to offer. 
| Those (very few in number) who teach mineralogy 
|know that nothing is more interesting to the 
| beginner than lectures on the genesis of crystalli- 
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sation, The attention of the student is always 
transfixed in tracing (by means of a high power 
of the microscope) the development of globu- 
lites and trichites, the formation of crystallites 
through the medium of courts of crystallisation, 
the subsequent marshalling into position of 
crystallites permitted by freedom of translation 
and rotation of particles educing skeletons, and 
finally the establishment of the crystal in its com- 
pleted form. These phenomena are, by some, 
regarded as a part of higher mineralogy, to which 
domain the consideration of many problems con- 
nected with them undoubtedly belongs. But to 
introduce them to the beginner in an elementary 
fashion inculcates a liking for the philosophy of 
the science at the very outset; to him, then, 
mineralogy means something more than the 
measurement of crystals, the determination of 
chemical constitution, and a list of mean- 
ingless species; with long names. Ile is, then, 
from the first, brought face to face with one of 
the most wonderful problems that has engaged 
the attention of the human mind, and he catches 
an early glimpse of the possibilities with which 
the science is pregnant. Professor Dana, it is 
true, devotes a page or two to the formation 
of crystals, but his description is inadequate to 
convey a real appreciation of the subject, and is 
mostly confined to chemical considerations. 

To our readers this book should prove highly 
interesting ; all the principal ores of metals used 
in building are carefully described, though not 
selected for that special purpose; the various 
minerals that enter into the composition of build- 
ing stones, though not alluded to in that con- 
nexion, are treated of in their proper place; 
and those indigenous to clays have likewise 
their share of attention, We can thoroughly 
recommend this book; it is the most readable, 
and at the same time accurate, treatise on the 
elements of mineralogy with which we are 
acquainted. It will do much to further the study 
of the science. 





Form of Specification, more particularly for 
Country Houses. By G. St. PIERRE Harris, 
London: B, T. Batsford. 


THIs is a manuscript specification lithographed, 
containing those provisions that are ‘‘ constant 
quantities” in the specification of an ordinary 
house, with blanks for such items as require to be 
filled in for the special work in hand, and oc- 
casional side-headings with blank space left for 
exceptional requirements. The author states that 
he has found it so useful to himself that by its aid 
he can prepare a specification in two hours which 
would otherwise take two days. Of this we have 
not the slightest doubt ; every wise architect will 
economise time by having a skeleton specification 
form for those things which are likely to be 
required generally ; besides which, such a skeleton 
specification serves the purpose of a memorandum 
and a precaution against overlooking things. 
But we doubt if any good is done by 
the man making use of another man’s draft 
specification. Such a publication may be of use 
to students as a means of learning specifying, 
but every student educated in a good office 
ought to have been familiar with a specification 
formalready. In thecase of more mature persons 
such a specification form, drawn up by another 
man, can only be of use to those kind of people 
who have no business to be architects at all viz. : 
those who have not knowledge enough to make 
their own draft specification, or who are so in- 
dolent as to prefer another man’s specification to 
their own. It is a great deal better for every 
architect to think out his own specification for 
himself. 

Mr. Harris’s specification is very complete for 
the sort of building it is intended for, but we do 
not think the claim that it is ‘‘ up-to-date” can 
be quite sustained, when we find, for instance, 
that the only form of damp-proof course men- 
tioned is the old-fashioned one of ‘‘ two courses 
of slates breaking joint,” and that service-cisterns 
are specified to be of a discharge of two gallons, 
thus perpetuating the use of a flush which all the 
best sanitary authorities now concur in regarding 
as inadequate, 





A Guide to the Establishment and Equipment of 
Art Classes and Schools of Art By R. G. 
TiaTTon. London: Chapman & Hail. 1895. 


THIS is a very useful cheap book, giving all the 
information necessary in order to start and equip 
an art school; directions as to models and mate- 
rials required, the planning and arrangement of 
the class-rooms, &c., the ijurniture required, and 
various other details which may be easily over- 
looked by those who are undertaking such work 





without previous experience. The directions are 
intended to apply to such a school as would meet 
the requirements of the Department of Science 
and Art, as this is of some practical importance ; 
but the book is not produced in any connexion 
with the Department. The author is Art Master 
of the Durham School of Science at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. ’ 

We are glad to find the author protesting 
against the employment of copies for freehand 
drawing ‘‘which represent neither nature nor 
beauty,” and also against the exclusive worship of 
the classic acanthus type of ornamental foliage. 
The remarks on the arrangement and lighting of 
the building and class-rooms (page 38, et seq.) are 
worth special attention. Altogether, this is a very 
useful little book by one who understands his sub- 
ject. 





The Year's Art: 1896. Compiled by A. C. R. 

CarRtER. London: Virtue & Co, 
Tus useful publication continues in much the 
same form as hitherto, the special feature in the 
illustrations this year being a series of portraits 
of lady artists. The small pictorial memoranda, 
as they may be called, of some of the contents of 
provincial exhibitions are still kept up. The 
special articles preceding the statistical portion of 
the volume are ‘‘ Memories of ’95,” with special 
relation to pictures, by Mr. George Moore, and 
‘A Note on Architecture,” by Mr. H. Heath- 
cote Statham. The latter deals partly with the 
question of the Architectural Room at the Royal 
Academy. 





Bent Ironwork. For Beginners and Proficients. 
By AMANDA SANDERs. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1895. 


By ‘bent ironwork” the author means such 
scroll-work as can be made from thin wrought- 
iron without the aid of the forge, and with only 
two or three simple tools. In spite of the title- 
page, the work is for beginners, and as such is a 
useful one, giving a number of sketches of 
designs, rather roughly drawn but of the right 
type, and descriptions of the tools and the 
method of using them. As the author observes, 
this kind of work is very suitable for boys, and is 
generally liked by them ; and the little book will 
give them sufficient information in the handling 
of it. 
——+-.+__. 


Correspondence. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDER, 


CONCRETE AND IRON CONSTRUCTION. 


S1r,—Mr. Ransome, in your issue of January 4, 
disputes my claim to have discovered the fact 
that in concrete and iron beams with bars long 
in proportion to their sectional area, a point can be 
reached at which the bars will fail by tearing before 
they can be drawn out of the concrete, and in 
support of his contention refers to a work by Major- 
General Sir C. W. Pasley, published in 1847, also 
to the Buzlder of about date 1852, and to Scott’s 
patent dated 1867. 

Although he does not give the title of Pasley’s 
work, I assume it to be the one on limes, cements, 
&c., first published in 1838, where he describes 
Brunel’s and other well-known experiments with 
brick-beams having hoop-iron embedded in the 
joints, the only practical outcome of which has been 
the use of hoop-iron bonding in brickwork. I can- 
not see what this has to do with concrete and 
iron construction. I can find nothing relating to 
the matter in the Buc/der for 1852. Perhaps 
Mr. Ransome will give me a more specific reference, 
With regard to Scott's patent, dated 1867, on page 4, 
line 21, of his specification, we read, ‘‘ihese tie- 
rods, which may be of round or square bar-iron, 
about one inch thick, are placed about three feet 
apart, and extend from wall to wall, their ends 
being well bonded into both the walls, and bent 
either up, down, or sideways, so as to form a good 
key and hold in the wall, or they may be secured to 
a wall-plate.”” The rods arealso shown in the draw- 
ings, with the ends bolted to iron girders. 

Mr. Ransome then goes on to ridicule the inven- 
tion as being ‘‘by nature so obvious as to hardly 
escape the notice of any thoughtful mind.” Sir, 
the merit of an invention is its simplicity. Takea 
parallel case. Inthe early days of locomotives it 
was considered that smooth wheels could not be 
made to run on smooth rails without slipping, and 
a rack in the centre of the track was provided gear- 
ing with cog-wheels on the engine, until it was 
found that by proportioning the weight of the 
engine to the load it had to draw these cog-wheels 
and the rack could be dispensed with. It is now 
obvious to all that locomotives will run on smooth 
rails without slipping, as it is also obvious (when 
once the problem has been correctly stated) that 
rods of sufficiently small diameter can be held by 


: the concrete in concrete and iron beams, 





If Mr. Ransome will kindly give me a Specific 
reference to any publication in this country wher 
this simple part of my invention has been realj 
anticipated, he will be doing mea service, as I shoylq 
cease paying taxes for what would then be a worth. 
less patent. References like those already mep. 
tioned, where, on examination, the prior publication 
turns out to be apparently similar but essentially 
different, will be useless. I could easily refer him tg 
forty such cases in the records of the English Patent 
Office alone. 

The reason I in some cases corrugate the ends of 
my rods is clearly shown in my Specification of 
Letters Patent, No. 1,415 (1892), and I need no 
discuss that matter here. 

‘The experiments referred to, where the beams 
cracked on the underside before final rupture, were 
made with beams having iron rods embedded. | Stee| 
of the requisite hardness works better with the cop. 
crete, and a higher tensile stress is allowable with 
steel than with common twisted iron. 

Mr. Ransome in his letter says, ‘‘ the difficulty jn 
the use of plain round or square bars in concrete iron 
construction is not that they pull out of the concrete,” 
but in his firm's ‘‘ general circular,” page 6, we read, 
‘¢ Plain iron rods or bars embedded in concrete have 
failed to give satisfaction from their liability to draw 
in the material when subjected to severe Strain,” 
How does he reconcile these two statements ? 

This ‘‘ general circular,” as it is called, has no 
date or anything else by which it can be identified, 
but the evidence in it that Mr. Ransome’s firm has 
studied my specifications is as follows :—1. The 
maximum sizes of the rods given for floors of 
different span. 2. On page 18 we read, ‘‘It js 
advisable that the bars curve upwards slightly and 
uniformly each way from the centre to the ends, so 
that the ends are from one to two inches higher than 
the centres.” The advantage of this, I believe, was 
first shown in my specification before referred to, 
and is claimed there as a part of my invention, 3, 
The fact that reducing the ductility of bar-iron up to 
60 per cent. was advantageous, both to the iron and 
to the concrete iror-beam, was first stated on page 6 
of my specification, before referred to, and is now 
found in this ‘‘ general circular,’”’ which I have reason 
to believe is a recent publication. 

To reply to the remainder of Mr. Ransome's letter 
would be simply to repeat portions of my letter of 
September 21, 1895. FRED, G. EDWARDs, 





PUGIN: AN ENQUIRY. 

Sir,—In answer to inquiry made by your corre- 
spondent in regard to works by Pugin, Wymswold 
is a village in the north of Leicestershire about five 
miles from Loughborough which is the nearest rail- 
way station. I was there several years ago, but the 
church has faded somewhat from my memory. It 
is a large church for a village and had the appear- 
ance of being much restored. The vicar informed 
me that the oaken choir-stalls, chancel-screen, and 
some other fittings were after designs by Pugin, 
Doubtless, by applying to the present vicar, the Rey. 
Mr. Green, Mr. Waterhouse would be able to 
obtain further particulars. ‘* LEICESTER,” 





Sir,—Referring to the letter from Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse in the last issue of the Buz/der, permit 
me to say that Wymeswold is near Loughborough ; 
the mail-bags being, according to the Post Office 
Guide, delivered automatically from the railway, s0 
small is the place. 

I have been unsuccessful in finding either of the 
other places mentioned in the letter already referred 
to, and I am no etymologist, but will throw out the 
following suggestions for what they may be worth :— 

Rickman, in his ‘‘ Attempt,” &c., gives a ist of 
buildings ‘‘illustrating the principles of [nglish 
Architecture,’ in which Brewood Church, Staftord- 
shire, is included (p. 309, third edition, 1825). Isit 
possible that this parish of Brewood four anda 
half miles south-west of Penkridge was once known 
as LBreeswood ? -. 

Is there any connexion between Sheepsteen (alias 
Sheepshear) and Shefstor, a parish in Devonshire 
seven miles south-east of Tavistock? I am un 
acquainted with the derivation of ‘‘steen” and 
¢ stor. 

It would be interesting to hear with which of the 
three Winwicks Pugin is associated ; and if he was 
connected in any way with Winwick Hall in the 
neighbourhood of the village of Winwick, to the 
north of Warrington. 


Brighton. F  REDERICK JOHN SA 





S1r,—With reference to the letter from Mr. Paul 
Waterhouse, under the above heading, I would 
suggest that the ‘‘ Winswold” alluded to % 
Wymeswold, in Leicestershire ; while ‘‘ Breeswood 
is doubtless Brewood, in Staffordshire. In the 
Catholic Church at the latter place (opened in 1844) 
are several stained windows presented by Welby 
Pugin. FREDK. COX. 

Bedford. 





Str,—As I am very well acquainted with Pugins 
excellent work at Winwick, I shall be very pl 
to give Mr. Paul Waterhouse any information I have 
at hand if he will communicate with me 
26, Arundel-road, Croydon. I have several sketches 
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1 Growth of Timber.—Annula_ rings and medullary rays. 


2 Defects of Timber.—Heart shake and Cup shake. 
3 Conversion of ‘Timber.—To cut the best beam. 
4 Conversion of Timber.— To cut the stiffest beam, 
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| 5. Conversion of Timber.—Oak. 
16. Conversion of Timber.—To cut deals from log. 





7» Quality marks on Timber.~Memel : First 


middling. 


Illustrations to Students Column: Chapter Il. 


8. Quality marks on Timber.—Memel: Second or good 


:best '9. Quality marks on Timber.—Memel: Third or common 
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as well as measured drawings of a portion of Pugin’s 
chancel, dated 1847-48. 
WILLIAM R, GLEAVE, 





PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


S$ir,—Mr. Jas. T. Irvine, in a letter printed in the 
issue of the Buz/der dated the 11th inst. (ante, 
pp. 36, 37), states that Purbeck marble is composed 
of small ‘‘ whelks,”’ Now the animal known popu- 
larly as a whelk is a Prosobranchiate mollusc of the 
genus Buccinum, which had no existence in Upper 
Jurassic times ; further, the sea is its habitat. The 
organism, the remains of which form a large part of 
Purbeck marble, is commonly known as Vivipara 
(formerly Paludzna), and judging from its associa- 
tions in the Purbeck beds and from its modern 
representatives, it lived in rivers and perhaps also in 
fresh-water marshes. If it was necessary for your 
correspondent to state the kind of remains found in 
the marble, it was as well that it should be done 
accurately, 

I know nothing, personally, concerning the marble 
shafts in the cathedral mentioned, but it may help 
the discussion to remark that it is officially stated in 
4 memoir of the Geological Survey, that Alwalton 
(which is, doubtless, the same as Aldwalton) marble 
was employed in Peterborough Cathedral, as a sub- 
stitute for Purbeck, in the small clustered columns, 
from which it would appear that your correspondent’s 
main contention is sound. GEo. F. HARRIS, 





WINCHESTER PALACE. 


SiR,—I thank Mr. Henry Rose for his letter. I 
now the drawing by Cotman to which he refers, but 
ve either never read or had forgotten the state- 
yo which Mr. Rose quotes. The curious thing 
‘out it is that the ground was wof built over im- 
eee. after the fire of 1834, because a consider- 
rm Portion of the ruins were standing in 1847 or 
= ; a large fragment of the south wall, for in- 
lance, could be seen in situ, The beautiful circular 
bi on however, had either been destroyed or 
n Osed in some other building. It is curious that 
One can inform me whether that window still 
exists or not, H. W. BREWER. 





A QUESTION OF BUILDING LAW. 


S1R,—I shall be extremely obliged if someone, 
through the medium of your paper, will kindly 
advise me as to the following :— 

A private dwelling-house, which has been built 
about thirty years, projects in front of the adjoining 
buildings about 2 ft. on one side and 1 ft. on the 
other. The owner wishes to alter it into a retail 
shop by putting in the usual shop front door and 
window ; in doing so the alteration would in no way 
project in front of the present line of his house. 
The surveyor to the local authorities says that he 
must set back to the line of the adjoining building, 
take down and rebuild the upper story and the roof 
of his property. Is he legally compelled to do so? 

Has it ever been defined as to how much of the 
front of a building which projects in front of the 
building line may be altered without necessitating 
taking down the whole? 

JOHN G. DUNN. 

{Where a difference has arisen between a building 
owner and the officer of the local authority we con- 
sider it is undesirable to express an opinion, more 
especially where we have not before us fully the 
views of each side, and we are not sure that it is 
desirable for a building owner in his own interests to | 
take other than a professional opinion.—ED. | 





The Student’s Column. 





CARPENTRY AND JOINERY.—II. 
TIMBER. 
The Growth, Seasoning, and Conversion into 
Scantlings. 

IMBER grows by successive concentric 
layers, called ‘‘ annual rings,” so called | 
from one being formed yearly; these 

annual rings are deposited as Saf-wood at the 


circumference, and gradually harden into what is | 
called Heart-wood. At right-angles to these 


are the Medullary Rays (fig. 1). The process 
of formation into heart-wood varies from nine to 
thirty-five years, according to the nature of the 
tree. Those trees which perform this hardening 
in the quickest time are nearly always the most 
durable. The sap, in temperate zones, rises in 
the spring from the roots of the tree through the 
cellular tubes to form the leaves, and flows back 
again, chiefly between the wood and the bark 
in the autumn, thus forming the new annual 
ring. 

The tree is at its best for felling just before 
maturity, that is to say before the topmost 
branches have ceased to be strong and green and 
to put forth shoots. The heart-wood is stronger 
and more lasting than the sapwood, and the former 
should always be used in good work. The best 
time for felling oak is when it is about one- 
hundred-and-fifty years old; for ash, elm, and 
larch when they are about eighty years old ; tor 
fir from seventy to one hundred years old ; and 
poplar at about forty-five years old. 

Timber is liable to the following defects : 
Teart-shake (fig. 2), is a flaw extending from a 
cavity, produced by decay, at the heart to the 
bark; it is usually found in trees which have 
passed their maturity. Czp-shake (fig. 2), is a 
cavity formed between two or more of the annual 
rings ; it sometimes extends a great distance up 
the trunk of the tree: pitch-pine is very liable to 
this defect. 

Star-shake is a defect somewhat similar to 


| heart-shake, but the clefts radiate from the centre 
without any appearance of decay; they often 
‘render the tree utterly unfit for conversion. If 


the shakes are large or continuous the timber 
should be discarded. When the decayed part is 
white, it will probably be found to be not very 


| serious ; but if yellow, the timber should not be 


used. 
When the wood is red, or foxy, the tree 


concentric rings and radiating from the centre, | will generally be found to be utterly useless, at 
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all events for constructive purposes. Druxiness 
is a form of decay occasioned by the rain pene- 
trating through a puncture in the bark caused by 
the tearing off of a branch, as, for instance, in a 
tempest. Azndgal/s are caused by the growth of 
timber over a wound caused by a branch being 
lopped off. Dry vot is caused by the dissemina- 
tion of the germs of fungi occasioned in confined 
places where the gases cannot get away, through 
want of ventilation. Dry rot occurs only after 
the tree has been felled. 

Wet rot occurs in the growing tree where the 
timber has been allowed to become saturated, and 
the communication of this disease is occasioned 
by actual contact. 

The qualities of good timber are that it should 
be straight in fibre, free from large, loose or dead 
knots, and shakes of every kind. It should be 
sweet to the smell, the surface should not be 
woolly or clog the tecth of the saw, but should be 
firm and bright, and when planed sbould have a 
silky lustre. A disagreeable smell betokens 
decay, and a chalky appearance is generally a 
sure sign of decomposition. The annual rings 
should be regular and the colour uniform. 
Naturally coloured timber (as mahogany, &c.), 
should be dark, as this indicates durability and 
strength. When struck with the hammer good 
timber should be sonorous, and a gentle tap at one 
end of a balk should be distinctly heard when the 
ear is placed at the other. In comparing two 
pieces of timber of the same species, the heavier is 
generally thestronger. In fir or pine for the best 
work, imperfections of any kind should cause the 
rejection of the wood, but in some of the harder 
woods a slight defect is generally allowed to pass. 
Timber of different species should not be used if 
possible in conjunction with each other ; though 
Alberti, the Florentine architect, may be con- 
sidered pedantic in suggesting that all timber in 
one building should be from the same forest. 
Timber should be felled in winter as the sap is 
then down. 

In seasoning, timber should be protected from 
the weather, but should be allowed a free circula- 
tion of air. After drying slowly it is probably 
better to quarter large trees. Logs are more 
quickly seasoned by boring a hole down the 
centre, this also prevents splitting, which may 
also be stopped by hooping the ends with iron. 
Speaking generally, seasoned timber for carpenters’ 
work should have lost one-fifth of its weight, and 
dry timber for joiners’ work about one-third. A 
squared block of oak takes, approximately, one 
month for every inch in depth to season, and five 
times as long to dry. Fir should take a month 
for every two inches for seasoning, and five times 
this amount is generally considered sufficient for 
drying. ‘Timber if covered takes about one-third 
less time to season than if exposed. Water 
seasoning is carried out by immersing the timber 
for a fortnight or more in fresh or salt water, and 
then drying in the air. This process, it is main- 
tained, washes out the sap and renders the timber 
less liable to warp, but it renders it more brittle, 
and, in the case of sea-water seasoning, causes it 
to attract moisture after it is fixed. Boiling and 
steaming quicken the process of seasoning, but 
are generally considered to reduce the strength 
and elasticity of the timber. Hot-air seasoning 
is sometimes used for small scantlings, but it is 
generally admitted that it reduces the strength. 
By charring the ends of posts it prevents the 
attacks of worms and the growth of fungi. 





Percentage of Loss of Weight in Seasoning. 


Red pine IO RE sssccsccshvesse 16—25 





American yellow pine | 18—27 





Mahogany ... 





MRSEGE: Gscsdasanseseeoves | 16—25 
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Artificial Seasoning.—There are several artificial 
processes of seasoning, some of which have been 
used with success. These may be divided into two 
classes : 1. The sap may be expelled by hydraulic 
pressure, and replaced by chemical fluids; 2. or 
the timber may be impregnated with some fluid, 
which acts on the sap, and prevents its decay. 
Of the former, Bouchere’s process of sulphate of 
copper and Blythe’s process of carbolic or tar 
acids are the best known. Of the latter, Bethel s 
process consists of impregnating the fibres with 
creosote or oil of tar; Ayaniseng or immersing 
the timber in a saturated solution of corrosive 
sublimate (bi-chloride of mercury) ; and Busne- 
tising, which consists of immersion in a solution 
of chloride of zinc. These methods are mostly 
dependent on the porosity of the timber for their 
success, and it raay be noted that fluid forced into 
timber travels one hundred times quicker with 
the grain than across it. 





Conversion of Timber. 


To cut the best beam from a log (fig. 3), divide 
the diameter, A B, into three equal parts, and 
draw lines at right-angles to the diameter from 
the two points thus obtained, to the circumference, 
from the parallelogram by joining the four points 
on the circumference. 

To obtain the stiffest beam (fig. 4), divide the 
diameter, A B, into four equal parts and proceed 
as before. 

In converting oak from the log, care should be 
taken to have the cuts converging or tending 
towards the heart, as this will prevent splitting 
and warping, and the stuff will only then shrink 
in its width; the best method is shown at a 
(fig. 5). The medullary rays (or silver grain) 
are shown to the best advantage by this method, 
which is very important in joinery, and there is 
practically no waste, as the triangular pieces are 
used for feather-edged laths, for fencing and for 
tilting pieces. The method shown at 4 in this 
figure is a good one, if several pieces of the same 
size are required, as shown together in the centre 
of this quadrant, though the silver grain will not 
show to such advantage. The method indicated 
at c does not produce such good timber, and the 
silver grain will scarcely show at all, while that at 
d will be very liable to warp and twist, and no 
silver grain will be visible. In obtaining dea/s 
from the log, considerations must be given to the 
existing demands of the market; fig! 6 is the 
method of conversion now generally in use: 
the two 9 in. by 3 in. deals would come to the 
London market, and the two 9 in. by 1} in. deals 
would go to the French market, which is the 
favourite mart for all deals which do not suit the 
London contracts. 

The standards by which timber is usually sold 
are as follows :— 


Nz | No. of | Size. | Cubic 
| pieces. | feet. 


Feet 
super. 





ft. im, i. 


Petersburg i2X1r X14 165 | 1,980 
London = and 
Dublin .... 
Christiania.... | 
Christiania..... 
Quebec long 
hundred .... 
Quebec _ short 
hundred .... 


Drammen .... 


1,080 


990 
825 


I2X 9 X3 
IrX 9 X1} 
I5X1r X11 


270 

103% 
1034 
IOXII X3 


275 1,000 





2294 
1213 


12X11 X2} 
9X 64x24 


1,100 
585 





There are various marks and brands cut and 
scribed on timber by shippers, and there are also 
‘* quality” marks, which vary according to the 
port of shipment. The marks shown on figs. 
7, 8, and 9, indicate first, second, and third or 
middling quality, as generally shown on timber 
coming from Memel, and are placed near the end 
of the balk. When, however, the timber is 
shipped from Dantzic, the quality marks consist 
of a single line, as shown in fig. 7; the first, 
seconds, and thirds being indicated by the number 
of short lines or crosses marked across this line. 
Swedish deals are branded on the ends in red 
and sometimes in black paint. Norwegian marks 
are generally in blue paint. American deals, by 
some shippers, are marked in imitation of Baltic 
brands, but the qualities are generally distinguished 
by the marks I, II, III, in red upon their sides or 
ends, 

For measuring timber, the following is the best 
formula :— 

c=-L (Grete) 


3 
one-fourth girth of tree at middle in feet. 
at one end in feet, 
», at other end in ft. 


29 %” ” 


9? 9) 
length of log in feet. 

C=cubic contents of log in feet. 

Note :—Deduct thickness of bark from each 
quarter girth before working out. This varies 
from half an inch to two inches, 

Timber wrought one side loses one-sixteenth 
of an inch, and if wrought both sides one-eighth 
of an inch in thickness. 

The following definitions may prove of use to 
the student :— 

A balk is a roughly-squared log. 

A flank is from two to six inches thick, eleven 
inches broad, and generally from 8 ft. to 21 ft. 
long. 

A deal is nine inches broad and not more than 
four inches thick. 

A batten is similar to a deal, but not more than 
seven inches broad. 

A square is 100 ft. super. 

A hundred contains 120 deals. 

A /oad contains 50 cubic ft. of squared timber, 
or forty of unhewn timber, or 600 superficial 
feet of inch-planking. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. T. McCorMick.—On the 13th inst., after 9 
short illness, the death took place of Mr. Thomas 
McCormick, the senior partner of McCormick ¢ 
Sons, builders, London, The business of the firm, 
will be continued without interruption by Mr, 
W. A. McCormick under the same title. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


SCHOOLS, COLCHESTER. —The new Barrack-street 
Board Schools have just been opened at Colchester, 
The schools are designed to accommodate cloes 
upon 1,300 children. The structure is built upon 
the central-hall system. The architects are Messrs, 
Goodey & Cressall, of Colchester, and the builders 
Messrs. Everett & Son. 

CONGREGATIONAL HALL, KILBURN.—On the 
11th inst. the opening services were held of the new 
Congregational Hall, which is to form part of a 
Unitarian church to be built on a site in Quex-road, 
Kilburn. The hall has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke, and the 
total cost up to the present has been £3,200. 

INTERNAL WoRK, ST. GERMANS CHuRCH, 
CORNWALL.—St. Germans Church was restored 
from the designs of Messrs. St. Aubyn, Wadling, & 
Luff, some three years or so ago, but much internal 
work was left to be done. Amongst the work that 
has since been executed is the life-sized figure of our 
Lord as the Good Shepherd, now in the niche in the 
morning chapel, the carved oak stalls, and the 
parclose screen, also in oak, in the easternmost bay 
of the south (and only) arcade. These works have 
been carried out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of 
Exeter. The same firm have just placed another 
parclose screen in the bay, immediately west of the 
one already there. It is of English oak, and divided 
into five arcades each, and every one traceried and 
carved. The cornice is surmounted by a pierced 
cresting. The lower part of the screen rests upon 
the back of the men’s seats in the choir-stalls, 
Much old carved Cornish oak work of sixteenth. 
century date, the property of Lord St. Germans, 
has been introduced into this screen. 

NEw RooD AT NORTON FITZWARREN CHURCH, 
SOMERSETSHIRE.—At Norton Fitzwarren Church 
the holy rood has just been re-erected. The cross, 
which is perfectly plain, is about 9 ft. high, thus 
reaching up to within a few inches of the top of the 
ancient chancel arch. The figure of the dead 
Christ is slightly less than life-size. The figures on 
each side are upon octagonal pedestals. On the 
norih is the Virgin, whilst on the other St. John 
stands. The cross and the octagonal vases are 
kept apart and bound together by carved and 
ornamental transoms, surrounded by pierced and 
ornamental crestings. ‘The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

NEw County COUNCIL OFFICES AT DERBY.— 
The building erected for the County Council in St. 
Mary’s Gate, Derby, has just been used by the 
Council for their first meeting. The structure has 
been erected from the designs of Mr. J. Somes 
Story, the County Architect and Surveyor. The 
contractor v:'as Mr. William Eaton, of Derby. 

EXTENSIONS TO FISHPOOL WORKHOUSE, 
BOLTON.—The corner-stone of the new porters 
lodge and probationary wards at the Fishpool 
Workhouse was laid recently by Mr. Councillor 
John Haslam, Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass are the 
architects. The tender of Mr. W. Townson was 
accepted at 4,511/. The works include probationary 
and reception wards for 46 beds. These are placed 
in two divisions of equal number for each sex 
in wards—two of eight and two of twelve beds on 
chamber floor, and on the ground floor two special 
wards of three beds each for lunatics who are 
detained whilst awaiting examination. This block 
also includes day-rooms, lavatories and bathrooms, 
yards, and other needed provisions. The buildings 
have a total frontage of 153 ft. The lodge will com- 
prise porter’s residence, consisting of kitchen, 
scullery, two bedrooms and bathroom, with yard, 
&c., and an office and covered porch. The brick- 
work has been done by Mr. B. Talbot. 

SCHOOLS, OxrorD.—The new schools recently 
erected in the parish of SS. Mary and John, Oxford, 
were recently opened. The building is situate 
between Hertford and Essex streets, and has 
a frontage to each. The schools have been erected 
by Mr. S. Hutchins in red brick from plans of 
Messrs. Bucknell & Cowper, of London, They con- 
sist, at present, of two large rooms, two class-rooms, 
and two cloak-rooms entering from Hertford-street, 
and occupying-rooms on the ground floor, while 
the girls will enter from Essex-street, and reach 
their rooms, which are similar to those on the ground 
floor, by means of a spacious staircase. Separate 
play-grounds are also provided. The cost of the 
whole is 3,500/. According to present arrangemen!s 
accommodation is provided for 150 boys and girls, 
but when the entire scheme is completed the schools 
will be sufficiently commodious to admit of the 
attendance of an additional 130 children. 

New ScHoots AT SOMERS Town.—Tbe 
ceremony of dedicating new Church schools 1 
Clarendon-square, Somers ‘Town, was performed 
on Saturday last by the Bishop of London. The 
site was granted by Lady Henry Somerset, and the 
cost of new buildings was 5,50o/. Sir Arthur 
Blomfield was the architect, and Messrs. Dorey & 
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Sons the contractors. Underneath there is a school 
of cookery, soup-kitchen, and invalid dinner- 
kitchen. There is accommodation for rather more 
than 500 children. 

CONSERVATIVE CLUB, WOKING.—The plans of 
Mr. H. A. Whitburn have been accepted for the 
erection of a Conservative Club at Woking. 

CHANCEL, &C., TRINITY CHURCH, IPSWICH.— 
Trinity Church, Ipswich, has just been reopened 
after alterations. A new chancel 22 ft. wide, 
26 ft. 6in. long, by 25 ft. high has been erected, 
with aisle on the north side and organ chamber 
and vestry on the south side; the nave has been 
refloored and re-benched; the galleries—which 
originally extended the whole length of the nave— 
are shortened ; new exterior staircases to them have 
been built, and the tower has been converted into a 
paptistry. The total length of the church is now 
98 ft., and there is seating accommodation for 450 

rsons—on emergency for 600, Provision is also 
made for about 250 children in the galleries, The east 
wall of the nave has been taken down and rebuilt, 
and is now pierced by three semicircular arches, with 
moulded and raised panelled soffits and moulded, 
plocked, and carved architraves with carved keys, and 
fluted columns with Ionic capitals. The chancel aisle 
is divided from the chancel by two similar arches, 
stilted and with bracketted cornice and carved frieze. 
A corresponding arch also opens into the organ 
chamber. The walls of the chancel are panelled up 
tothe frieze and finished in Parian plaster above. 
The chancel ceiling is segmental, divided into bays 
by moulded beams, with enriched soffits. The bays 
are subdivided into panels by moulded plaster ribs, 
with flowers in each panel, and the cornice is treated 
with a plaster frieze. Four steps above the nave lead 
up to the leve lof the sacrarium, the communion- 
rails being of moulded oak carried on wrought iron- 

work, The chancel is paved in red tiles, with a 
simple form of mosaic within the communion 
railings. ‘The windows are filled with tinted antique 
glass, set in leaded panes. The benches throughout 
are in pitch-pine varnished. The pulpit 1s of 
wainscot oak. The font is Perpendicular in style, 
constructed in white Ancaster stone. ‘The work has 
been carried out from Mr, E. F, Bisshopp’s designs 
and under his personal supervision. Mr. Charles 
Roper, of Ipswich, was the builder. Messrs. John 
Groom & Son have executed the carving; and Mr. 
F. H. Orvis has done the painting, glazing, 
plumbing, and gasfitter’s work. The total cost of 
the work has exceeded 2,000/, 

BOARD SCHOOLS, HARROGATE.— The School 
Boards of Harrogate are erecting, in various parts of 
the town and immediate district, five new Board 
Schools, In Cold Bath-road a building is being 
erected for the School Board, known as the Western 
Board School, from the designs of Mr. T. E. 
Marshall, architect, of Harrogate. It is being 
built to accommodate goo scholars, and is estimated 
to cost about 9,000/, Mr. C. Dawson, of Harrogate, 
isthe builder. The building now in course of con- 
struction for the Harrogate School Board in Grove- 
road, Smithy Hill, is from the designs of the same 
architect, and the schools, when completed, will 
provide educational accommodation for 1,200 
children and young people. It is estimated that 
the cost will beabout 14,000/, Messrs. Matthew 
Wilson & Son, of Headingley, Leeds, are the 
chief contractors. For the Bilton School Board 
two buildings are being erected, the Board ex- 
pending nearly 18,coo/, upon them. The one at 
Starbeck will be the finer structure of the two, 
Messrs. Marten, of Harrogate and Bradford, are the 
architects, and Mr. Henry Abbott, of Harrogate, 
the chief contractor. The estimated cost of this 
building is about 10,000/,, and accommodation will 
be provided for 645 children. At New Park, near 
Little Wonder, the Bilton School Board are erecting 
school premises, from the designs of Mr, G, Bland, 
architect, of Harrogate, at a cost of some 7,500/. 
The site of this school was purchased from the 
Harrogate Gas Company, and the builder is Mr. 
Henry Abbott. Accommodation will here be afforded 
for 510 scholars. The Pannal School Board are 
erecting a building at Oatlands Mount, off the main 
road leading from Harrogate to Leeds. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, of Harrogate and Morley, is the architect, 
and the cost of the structure is estimated to be about 
5.5007, The accommodation arranged is for 468 
scholars, 

BUILDING TRADE OF THE BORDERLAND. —During 
1895 there has been considerable activity in the build- 
Ing trade on the Borderland, and also in North 
Northumberland ; and there are indications that 
this activity will prevail for some time. The chief of 
the several undertakings are at the seaside resort of 
Bamburgh and at Haggerston, near Beal. At King 
Ida's Bamburgh, the Castle and estate of which has 
come into the possession of Lord Armstrong, no less 
than 100 and 120 hands have been engaged during 
the year at the alterations now taking place. At 
Haggerston, Mr. C. J. Leyland is having such 
changes carried out at the Castle as will not be com- 
pleted for perhaps a year or two yet. Here, also, as 
Many as 100 and 120 workmen have found employ- 
ment. At Rothbury Lord Armstrong is having built, 
from plans by Mr. Stevenson, architect, Berwick, a 
block of twelve almshouses. 

BUILDING TRADE IN HIGHLAND COUNTRY 
Districts, —During the past year a very consider- 
able amount of building work has been executed 
Rot only in Inverness-shire, but also in other parts of 








the north ; and, judging from the number of con- 
tracts now on hand and others shortly anticipated 
to be entered upon, the present year will, in all 
probability, prove an equally successful one. The 
development of the railway system has always had 
an important effect upon the building trade. A 
marked instance of this fact is shown in the rapid 
erection of new buildings in Fort-William since the 
completion of the West Highland Railway. One 
of the most important new buildings is the hotel, 
which is being erected entirely by Inverness con- 
tractors, at a cost of upwards of 12,0007. A new 
temperance hotel has been constructed at a cost 
of 3,000/. It is stated that the Fort-William Electric 
Lighting Company has been formed. ‘The plans for 
the turbine and accumulator houses and offices have 
been prepared by Mr. Cameron, architect, Inverness. 

Town HALL, RATHMINES, DUBLIN.—A new 
Town Hall is being built in Rathmines which will, 
it is expected, be opened early next autumn. The 
main hall will be 74 ft. long, with a breadth of 44 ft. 
The height from the floor to ceiling is also to be 
44 ft. It will be capable of seating about 800, and 
a balcony which is also being constructed will afford 
additional space for the accommodation of about 150 
persons. In connexion with this hall there are to be 
two dressing-rooms. A smaller hall is also being 
built, to be approached by a corridor on the upper 
floor. It will hold about 250, and will be suitable 
for small concerts or otber entertainments. On the 
left-hand side of the main entrance the public offices 
will be situated, as well as the secretary’s depart- 
ment and the offices for engineers, collectors, 
sanitary officials, &c. The board-room will be 
situated over the secretary's office, and its dimen- 
sions are to be 32 ft. by 24 ft. It will be lighted by 
three large windows overlooking Rathmines-road, 
and a bay window on the Northern side. A com- 
mittee-room will adjoin this apartment. A room 
to be specially fitted as a gymnasium is also 
being constructed on the ground-floor. One side of 
the building will be flanked by a tower reaching an 
altitude of nearly roo ft. It is to contain an electric 
clock showing four dials. The whole structure will 
be of red sandstone. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. Thomas Drew, architect, Dublin, and the con- 
tractor is Mr. John Good. 

ALTERATIONS TO BRIXHAM BAPTIST CHAPEL, 
DEVONSHIRE.—Brixham Baptist Chapel, which has 
for the last five months been undergoing alterations, 
has just been reopened. Mr. Bridgeman was the 
architect for the alterations. 

BOARD SCHOOL, SCHOLES, YORKSHIRE.—A Board 
School has just been opened at Scholes. Mr. R. 
Snell, of Masbro’, was the contractor. Mr. H. L. 
Tacon, of Rotherham was the architect. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, MORLEY.— 
It is proposed to erect a new Baptist Chapel and 
Schools at Morley. Mr. Walter Hanstock, of Leeds, 
is the architect. 

RESTORATION OF LLANBLETHIAN CHURCH, 
GLAMORGANSHIRE.—Llanblethian Church is to be 
restored. The chancel arch has been completely 
demolished, and the old oak roof of the nave 
hidden from view by a modern plaster ceiling, 
while the flooring is also in a very bad state. 
It is proposed to clear away the plaster ceilings 
and restore the old roof, which is capable of re- 
paration, to build a new chancel arch, to clear away 
the old-fashioned high, square pews, and lay new 
wood block floors, and re-seat the nave, and also 
to restore the tower and re-hang the six old bells. 
It is also proposed to insert two new windows in the 
nave, and to open out an old window and door- 
way in the transept now built up, and to cover the 
roofs with green Welsh slates. The work, which is 
estimated to cost about 1,000/,, has been entrusted 
to Mr. C. B. Fowler, architect, of Cardiff. 

PROPOSED ISOLATION HOSPITAL, NEWTOWN, 
WORCESTERSHIRE.—At a recent meeting of the 
Worcester City Council, Mr. W. B. Needham moved ; 
‘“‘That subject to the Local Government Board 
sanctioning the necessary loan, the Council erect an 
Isolation Hospital in five blocks on the Council’s 
land at Newtown, at an estimated cost for the 
buildings of 7,496/. 14s., and for road making, 
disinfecting apparatus, water-supply, drainage, Xc., 
of 2,003/. 16s. ; and order that application be made 
to the Local Government Board for sanction toa 
loan of 10,000/, to defray the above expenses, repay- 
able in thirty years.” The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Rowe, with the assistance of the medical 
officer. Mr. Jeff seconded the resolution, which was 
ultimately agreed to. 


rr on 
SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SEWERAGE WorKS, Norwicii.—An exhibition 
of the plans of what has been and is proposed to be 
done to carry to a successful issue the sewerage of 
Norwich, has just been held in Blackfriars Hall, 
Norwich. When Mr. A. E. Collins, the City 
Engineer, was appointed Engineer in 1894 he found 
the main outfall sewer had been completed. A 
second main sewer, which joins the main outfall 
sewer at the north end of King-street, has a 
tributary from Ber-street and Tombland, and 
another from ueen’s-road and the Surrey 
streets. All these sewers connected with the 
main outfall sewers are drained by gravitation. 
These sewers vary in depth from 1o ft. to 60 ft. 
The new main outfall sewer is 14 f{t. above the leaky 
iron low-level sewer, which was the source of so 





much trouble and expense, and, generally speaking, 
the whole of it is above the line of the saturation of 
the soil. All through King-street the sewer has 
been laid in concrete tubes and surrounded with 
concrete, so that it is perfectly water-tight. The main 
sewage outfall is only for sewage, with a small propor- 
tion of rainfall, for a surface water relief sewer 
system has been constructed in the St. Stephen’s 
district to relieve it and at the same time to prevent 
the occasional flooding which occurs there during 
storms. The original idea was to have the separate 
system throughout. But this would have neces- 
sitated the construction of one new sewer in every 
street, and the making of one new connection at 
least with every premises drained. Mr. Collins 
recommended the city to adopt the system of inter- 
cepting sewers where possible, himself designing an 
automatic valve enabling this tobe done. A working 
model of these valves, made from: Mr. Collins’ 
design by Mr. Coleby, one of his staff, was exhibited 
in Blackfriars Hall to show its action. The object 
of the valve is to allowa fixed quantity of rainfall to 
find its way into the main outfall sewer; but when 
the quantity of the rainfall is so excessive that it 
would also dilute the sewage to such an extent that 
the overflow would be harmless if allowed to pass 
into the river the valve closes and cuts off communi- 
cation with the main sewer. This prevents undue 
pressure on the Trowse pumping station. Directly 
the storm with its excess of rainfall ceases, and the 
flow through the sewers returns to its normal 
quantity, the valve automatically opens and 
restores the connexion with the main sewer. ‘The 
object of this has been to take full advantage of such 
existing sewers as are in good condition, and to 
avoid the extension of the separate system through- 
out the city. In the low-level districts to be drained 
to the ejector stations the separate system will, how- 
ever, be carried out as far as practicable. Care has 
been taken in all new work to provide for the exten- 
sion of the separate system, if hereafter it should be 
found desirable. The drainage of the city has been 
divided into eleven districts, five drained by the 
gravitation. system, and six by sewers and drains 
which flow into as many pumping - stations, each 
fitted with a pair of Shone’s hydro - pneumatic 
ejectors, sunk in wells lined with cast iron, 
The ejector at Carrow will be sunk the greatest 
depth—6s ft.—in order to provide an outfall for the 
district it will have to serve. But it has been 
arranged that the new pipe sewers required shall be 
constructed inside the existing brickwork sewers, 
which will reduce the cost that would be entailed by 
excavation. The several pumping stations for the 
low-lying and Over the Water districts will be out of 
sight of the public, for they will be underground and 
work automatically. A well will be sunk a consider- 
able depth below the line of water saturation of the 
soil, The sewage will gravitate from a district to 
the pumping station, where it will be pumped at the 
rate at which it is delivered. The ejectors con- 
sist of large air-tight cylinders, varying in 
capacity from 150 to 1,000 gallons, each fixed 
below the sewers to be drained by them. The 
motive power, the compressed air, to force the 
sewage by means of the ejectors into the main 
sewage outfall, will be supplied at a pressure of 
20 Ibs. to the square inch from a station to be erected 
at the New Mills. ‘Turbines, steam-engines, and air- 
compressors in duplicate will be there provided to 
compress the air tor distribution through cast-iron 
mains to the various points at which the power will 
be required. The Engineer has cut up the city into 
what may be called only seven districts, one in which 
gravitation extends, and six in which there will be 
separate automatic underground pumps, to obviate 
the serious difficulties of taking all the sewage of the 
city by gradients into the main outfall. All the 
pumping-stations will be connected by sewers with 
the main sewer. But beyond the low-level districts 
to be dealt with by the ejectors there are some 
areas to which the gravitating system is adapted. 
And that system will be there adopted, and 
the sewers into which the sewage will flow will 
be carried across the low-level district by means of 
cast-iron sealed mains. The mouth of the outfall 
will be 14 ft. higher than that of the old disused low 
level outfall, and advantage has been taken of this 
to reduce the work on the engines by connecting 
tke sump into which the sewage is delivered 
with the suction valves of the engines by mean 
of 30-in. cast-iron pipes, so arranged as ta 
enable either of the three pumps to be used at 
will, This has been done in such a manner that 
the bottom of the pump beds is kept clear of 
sewage, whereby a source of the nuisance and 
expense which existed in the engine-house will be 
removed. A new screening-chamber has been built 
at the outfall, fitted with screens and sereen-cleaning 
gear. A new penstock-chamber has been con- 
structed. Provision has been made for large under- 
ground flushing-tanks at various points where special 
means will be necessary to keep clean the sewers, 
Some of these tanks will have a capacity equal ta 
3,000 gallons. Ample ventilators will also be pro- 
vided. The main outfall sewer, with severa} 
important branches, having been constructed, the 
low-level districts have now to be dealt with. 
Contracts have been entered into for the erection of 
ejector stations, the air-pressing machinery, e, 
The total cost of the works will be about 152 o00/, 
SHREWSBURY MAIN DRAINAGE.—On the7tbinst., 
an inguiry was held at the Town Hall, Shrewsbury 
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by Colonel Ducat, R.E., into the proposal of the 
Corporation to borrow the sum of 70,000/. for the 
purpose of carrying out a Main Drainage Scheme. 
The Town Clerk, Mr. Henry Clarke, appeared on 
behalf of the Corporation and stated that the sewage 
of the borough now entered the river Severn at 
various points, and that the object of the scheme 
was to intercept the sewage from the river and to 
purify it. He also stated that the Corporation had 
had various schemes under their consideration during 
the past thirty years, and that an abortive attempt 
to carry out works had been made twenty-seven years 
ago, which works failed by reason of the extremely 
difficult nature of the ground met with, The scheme 
now before the Inspector had been prepared by 
Messrs, Taylor, Sons, & Crimp, of Westminster, 
with regard to which Mr. Santo Crimp and Mr. G, M. 
Taylor gave evidence to the effect that it was 
intended to construct intercepting sewers of a total 
length of about 11 miles, consisting mainly of brick- 
work and large cast-iron pipes. As it was important 
to keep the sewers above the summer level of the 
Severn, and to pump the sewage to the purification 
works, the site for the pumping station had been 
found in acentral position in the town, to which the 
intercepting sewers gravitated from all directions. 
Here it was proposed to erect a pair of compound 
beam pumping engines to indicate 56 h.p., and to 
pump the sewage through a cast-iron main 21 in. in 
diameter to the head of the gravitation sewer, which 
is to have a carrying capacity of 7,000,0c0 gallons a 
day. This outfall sewer, which is about 14 miles in 
length, will discharge into settling-tanks at the 
proposed farm ‘The tanks are to hold 600,000 
gallons, and after the sewage has been chemically 
treated, the clarified effluent is to be applied to land, 
of which 150 acres are available. The sludge is to 
be filter - pressed, and the works generally are 
designed in accordance with the most modern ideas. 
The scheme is intended for a population of about 
40,000 persons, and is estimated to cost 70,000/, 
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FRANCE.—The annual medal which is awarded 
by the ‘‘ Société des Architects Diplomés par le 
Gouvernement” has been this year (1894-1895) given 
to M. Umbdenstock, pupil of MM. Guadetand Paulin. 
— —M. Fernoux has been elected President of the 
Société Nationale des Architects de France for 1896. 
——MM. Flon, Guellain, Sauffroy, and Perronne, 
inspectors of the permanent service of archi- 
tecture, have been elected sectional architects of the 
city of Paris.) MM. Ulmann and Durand have been 
elected architects of the Departmental Service, in 
place of MM. Daumet & Dabernat, who have to 
retire superannuated.—The Municipal Adminis- 
tration is going this year to continue the work of 
enlarging the Rue du Four from the Rue de 
Rennes to the Boulevard Saint Germain. This 
street is one of the oldest in Paris.——The 
third exhibition of French Oriental Painters 
will be held in the Durand Ruel Gallery from 
January 21 to February 12. In this exhibition 
there will be a collection of Theodore Chasseriau’s 
works, representing scenes in Arab life. The 
annual exhibition of the Cercle del’ Union Artistique 
is to open in its new gallery on February 4, The 
exhibition of the Cercle Volney will be held from 
January 22 to February 20.—The jury on the 
open competition for the schools and police-courts 
at Neuilly-sur-Seine, have awarded the first prize 
to M. Gaston Charon, architect, of Neuilly; 
the second to M. Marcel Berger, of Paris; 
and the third prize to MM. Guillaume Tronchet 
and Adrian Rey, also of Paris. —— M. Denys 
Puech has just completed his model for the 
monument, to be erected by public subscrip- 
tion, to M. Francis Garnier, the Tonkin explorer. 
This monument, which is to be placed in 
the Avenue de 1l’Observatoire, at the end of 
the Boulevard Saint Michel, consists of the 
statue of Garnier, surrounded by symbolical figures, 
representing Geography, the Seine, and two 
eastern rivers, offering to France their gifts.—— 
The Municipal Council of Paris have authorised the 
erection of the monument to the military painter 
Charlet, on the Place Denfert-Rocherau. This 
monument is the work of the sculptor Alexandre 
Charpentier.——A statue of ‘‘Commerce,’’ by the 
sculptor Delorme, has just been installed in the 
Tribunal of Commerce, in Paris.——The follow- 
ing is the subject of the ceiling-painting for the 
grand staircase of the Senate, by the painter 
Hippolyte Berteaux : ‘‘ Humanity in its Evolutions, 
gravitating under the Action of the Law, towards 
Justice and Liberty: under the Reign of Peace 
appealing to Wisdom and Impartiality”’——The 
jury on the open competition for the building of the 
Hétel de Ville at Aumale (Algeria) have awarded 
the first prize to M. Andouin, of the commune 
of Azeffoun, and the second prize to M. Bourgeois, 
architect, of the town of Poissy. —— The 
works for the building of the monument to 
Pasteur have been begun at the Institute in the Rue 
Dutot. The monument will be in the centre of the 
building, and will consist of a chapel, with a 
domed vault in the centre, on which will be painted 
allegorical and religious subjects. There will bea 
passage round the vault leading to the basement of 
the chapel. 

GERMANY.—The competition for the design of a 
large fountain at Aschaftenburg in memory of the late 





King Louis, was limited to Bavarian artists. Herr 
Pfaun, formerly an assistant of Professor Wallot, 
gained the first premium. Herr Pfeiffer, of Munich, 
is responsible for the sculpture. The picturesque 
Dom at Meissen, one of the best known architectural 
features on the River Elbe, is to be restored at a cost 
of about 60,000/, and the funds are to be raised by a 
lottery. We are never enthusiastic about restora- 
tions, and more especially German ones. When we 
hear that the work is to be put into the hands of 
Herr Sehring, of Berlin, we can only fear that the 
results will be such as archzeologists will regret. 

AusTRIA,—There have been several building acci- 
dents of late in Vienna which are not creditable to the 
contractors in charge of underpinning or other difficult 
works. There have also been several accidents in new 
jerry-built houses, which should be impossible if the 
stringent building regulations were properly en- 
forced.——The ‘‘Architects’ Compendium,” which is 
annually issued by the Vienna Architectural and 
Civil and Engineering Society, has been issued for 
1896, and shows numerous improvements. Concrete 
has been this year’s subject for the annual essay, and 
the new statistics it contains are invaluable. Vienna 
has been giving much attention of late to the qualities 
of concrete in foundations and arches. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE FALL OF A GIRDER IN PICCADILLY.—On 
the oth inst., in the Westminster County Court, the 
case of Hodge v. Bywaters came before his Honour 
Judge Lumley Smith and a jury. The claim was 
by James Hodge for 300/. damages for personal 
injuries caused by the fall of a girder 23 tons in 
weight. Plaintiff was a carpenter engaged by the 
defendants in erecting premises in Piccadilly. In 
September it became necessary to hoist a girder 
23 tons in weight, and plaintift was directed to assist 
the men employed by Messrs. Dennett & Eagle in 
hoisting it. When nearly in position the girder fell, 
and plaintiff being immediately underneath was 
crushed by it, and he now remains in hospital, and 
will never recover, the injuries being such that he must 
soon succumb. The case was previously tried, and 
resulted in the jury failing to agree. The alleged 
cause of the accident was the breaking of the chain 
and the improper method of shoring. His Honour 
held there was no evidence to go to the jury, and 
nonsuited the plaintiff. 

THE BIRMINGHAM IRON TRADE.—The tinplate 
trade quarterly meeting was held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, on the gthinst. The position 
of the trade was regarded as rather serious owing to 
the heavy fail in the American demand, and matters 
in connexion with Germany, which of late has been 
one of the most progressive markets for tinplates 
and sheets. Finished iron prices generally were 
fairly steady considering the outlook, but, with the 
exception of marked bars, rates obtained three 
months ago were not maintained, an easier tone 
existing all round. Marked bars were declared at 
7/., with the usual extras, according to gauge and 
brand. Common bars were nominally quoted by 
the associated makers at 5/. 15s. a ton, and merchant 
bars 6/., but there was a keen competition for orders, 
and prices were correspondingly irregular, some 
associated firms accepting 5/. tos. to 5/. 12s. 6d. at 
works, and outside firms 2s. 6d. to 5s. a ton less. 
Steel was in improved request at steady quotations, 
being relatively firmer than those for finished iron. 
Billets and blooms realised 4/. 5s. to 4/, 12s. 6d., 
and common steel bars 6/. and upwards. ‘The pig- 
iron department was weaker, the support recently 
given by the large American purchases having now 
been withdrawn, 

IMPROVEMENT OF BRIGGATE, LEEDS.—For some 
time past the principal thoroughfare in Leeds has 
been undergoing improvement. One old shop after 
another has been rebuilt or given a new front, and 
another improvement of the kind is about to be 
carried out. The old Buck Inn at the corner of 
Briggate and Kirkgate, and the four or five shops 
fronting the latter thoroughfare, and extending from 
the inn to the business premises occupied by Messrs. 
Beck & Beck, are about to be pulled down in order 
that new buildings may be erected in their places. 
An hotel, to cover an area of some 300 square yards, 
is to be built at the corner, and the rest of the 
ground will be occupied by shops, with dwellings 
above. The new buildings, which will be of brick, 
are to be erected from designs by Messrs, Perkin & 
Bulmer, architects, of Leeds. 

MANSION DESTROYED BY FIRE.—Poltair House, 
near Penzance, the residence of Colonel Glynn 
Bolitho, was completely gutted by fire on Saturday 
night last. The fire originated in the servants’ bed- 
room, and was nearly got under by the brigade 
when the water supply failed and the destruction of 
the mansion was completed. Some valuable pic- 
tures and articles of vertu were rescued, but a 
considerable quantity was lost. 

HOVE BUILDING By-LAws. — Several builders 
have taken exception to certain provisions in the 
proposed new building by-laws as proposed by the 
Hove Council. A deputation from the Master 
Builders’ Association recently waited upon the 
Works Committee, and presented a printed list of 
their objections. This will in due course be sent to 
the Local Government Board. The petition was 
signed by several of the leading builders of Hove and 
Brighton, 
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ROTHERHAM BUILDING TRADES FEDERATION. 
On the oth inst. the annual meeting of this federa. 
tion was held at the Effingham Arms, Rotherham 
Mr. H. Steel, presiding. ‘The report, which was 
presented by Mr. L. Hawcroft, spoke of the happy 
relations which existed between the employers anq 
the employed, Theincome had been 5/. 19s. 4d., and 
there was a balance in hand after discharging all 
liabilities. The election of officers resulted as 
follows :—Mr. H. Steel, President ; Mr. H. Griffin 
Vice-President ; Mr. H. Brumpton, Treasurer’; Mr. 
L. Hawcroft, Secretary; Messrs. J. Lawless ang 
}Walter Clarke, Auditors. It was decided tg 
rescind a resolution, ‘‘ That no trades should haya 
any claim upon the federation until the end of the 
first year.” 

Book-PLATES.—Among the indications of the 
revived interest in book-plates we notice that the 
Northern Architectural Association (Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) is offering a prize of a guinea for the best 
design for a book-plate to be inserted in the books 
contained in its loan and reference library. 

PULP AND ITS UsEs.—The demand for pulp for 
other purposes than papermaking is likely to 
increase largely the next few years. The “ Field- 
hammer Brug,” managed by the Christiania firm of 
Ambrosius Hausen, began operations about two 
years ago, making roofing tiles. ‘‘ Norway tiles,” 
as they are termed, are made from wood pulp, 
which under very high pressure is formed into thin 
cakes of sizes like the ordinary roofing-slates, After 
a chemical treatment, which is the inventor's secret, 
the tiles become hard like brick, and attain a dee 
black appearance, which lends itself admirably to 
give a soft tone to houses with prominent roofs and 
gables. It is claimed for the ‘‘ Norway tiles” that 
they possess every advantage of the best slates in 
the market; their composition makes them light 
and durable, and they are not so liable to breakage 
as ordinary slates; they are not subject to any 
expansion or contraction, and when a roof is once 
covered with this material it will stand for a good 
many years without any repairs whatever. The 
price of ‘‘ Norway slates” is very low, and com- 
pared to what other roofing costs admits of a saving 
of 35 per cent., an item of no small importance in 
our days, when competition is so keen. The new 
mills at Embretsfos, Thursfos, and Skien are 
covered with ‘‘ Norway tiles,” and from information 
gathered the proprietors of the mills are very pleased 
with the new roofing.—Paper Trade Review, 

OFFICE OF City ARCHITECT, ABERDEEN.—At 
the last meeting of the Aberdeen Town Council Mr, 
Glass proposed the following motion :—‘‘ To draw 
the attention of the Town Council to the office and 
duties of the City Architect ; and to move :—That, 
in view of the large amount of building works now 
undertaken by the Town Council, the agreement 
between the Town Council and Mr. Rust, jun, 
architect, be terminated in March, 1896; further, 
that the Council resolves to transfer to the Burgh 
Surveyor’s department all the duties and work at 
present undertaken by the City Architect ; and that 
it be remitted to a committee to consider the matter 
and report to the Council what additions should be 
made to the Burgh Surveyor's staff, also the 
probable salary to be paid for a fully-qualified 
assistant having a practical knowledge of archi- 
tectural work.”” He said he had brought forward 
this motion before, and he was sorry that the con- 
dition laid down in a motion which he carried had 
not been fulfilled. It was understood that when 
work came before the Town Council, an architect 
would be engaged apart from the City Architect. 
That, however, had not been the case. The work 
of the Town Council had increased so much that 
they were warranted in taking a definite step, and 
adopting a new system altogether. He would go 
the length of suggesting that they might have in the 
Burgh Surveyor's department a public works’ 
branch, where a qualified architect would have 
the control of the building work in the city. 
They ought to find a man whose whole time would 
be given to the work, Mr. Fleming seconded. 
Mr. Middleton moved: ‘‘That the whole subject 
of the office of City Architect be remitted to 
the consideration of the Finance Committee for 
report.” He was glad Mr. Glass had brought the 
matter up, but he had no hesitation in saying that 
the scheme suggested by Mr. Glass would cost from 
25 to 50 per cent. more than the present method. 
Mr. Glass had suggested that the Architect should 
be in the Burgh Surveyor's office. Now, with all 
respect to the Burgh Surveyor, he had to point out 
that the Burgh Surveyor was not an architect, and 
this new Architect would be subordinate to the Burgh 
Surveyor, a situation which would not be comfort: 
able either for the Architect or the Burgh Surveyol. 
Treasurer Scott seconded, suggesting that Mr. Glass 
be added to the committee. Mr. Cooper moved the 
appointment of a special committee, but the motion 
was not seconded, and the vote was taken betweet 
the motion put by Mr. Glass and Mr. Middletons 
amendment. Mr. Glass having declined, at the 
request of the Lord Provost and Mr. Fleming; to 
withdraw his motion, Mr. Middleton’s motion was 
carried by 26 votes to 4. ; 

OUTRAGE IN A Paris CHApEL.—Some il 
disposed persons, hitherto undiscovered, have pe 
petrated a wanton and disgraceful destruction of 
works of art, in the Chapelle Saint Ferdinand, 2 
Neuilly, built in memory of the tragical death of the 
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Duke of Orleans. The ornaments and symbols of 
worship have been destroyed, and a fine picture by 
Claudius Jacquand, representing the last moments 
of the Prince, has been torn from the wall and cut 
Two fine marbles by Triqueti, the statue of the 
Duke of Orleans, and a picture of the Descent from 
the Cross have been also injured, It seems strange 
that the Parisian police are powerless to prevent or 
ard against outrages of this kind. 


SURVEYORSHIP APPOINTMENT. — Mr. H. E. 
Featherstone, Stud.{nst.C.E., Junior Assistant 


Surveyor to the Wimbledon Urban District Council, 
has been appointed, from eighty-seven candidates, 
Assistant Borough Surveyor of Chesterfield. Mr. 
Featherstone served his articles with Mr. C. H. 
Cooper, Engineer and Surveyor, of Wimbledon. 

THE STRATFORD PATENT LocK.—This lock, 
sent to us by the ‘‘ Stratford Patent Lock Co.,” has 
a special provision for security in the fact that, 
although it can be used with a single key in the 
ordinary way, there is also a second, or No. 2 key, 
and after this is turned in the lock it cannot be 
opened by the No. 1 key until the reverse turn has 
been given with No. 2key. The bolt is not shot 
any further by the action of the latter, it is only 
secured from being opened by No 1. Where desired, 
asingle double-ended key can be furnished, carry- 
ing both keys on one shaft. In other respects it 
appears a very sound and well-made lock. 

MARBLE Bust OF Dr. DALE.—Mr. Onslow 
Ford, R.A., has been commissioned to execute the 
marble bust of the late Dr. R. W. Dale, of Birming- 
ham, which will be placed in the library of Mansfield 
College, Oxford. 

AN IMPROVEMENT IN HOARDINGS.—It will be 
agreeable information that we can get rid of the 
unsightly and incommodious hoardings with which 
buildings in course of construction are usually 
surrounded, and also of the apology for a footpath, 
asa rule not more than 2 ft. or 3 ft. wide, made 
up of planks usually uneven and only an inch or two 
above the level of the road. Messrs. Maple & Co., 
who are rebuilding a portion of their premises in 
Tottenham-court-road, have introduced an arrange- 
ment which obviates the inconvenience. A large 
and high gantry has been erected to carry the 
necessary scaffolding, and underneath a wide well- 
roofed and waterproof path has been left for 
passengers. To relieve’the monotony of the blank 
inner wall, showcases, fitted like the shop-windows 
of the firm, illuminated with electric light, have been 
erected. It will be a distinct advantage to the 
public if other firms, when rebuilding, adopt a 
similar plan. No doubt it will be ratable under the 
municipal law, but in the interest of the public the 
authorities should make the assessments such as 
not to discourage its general adoption.—Dazly 
Telegraph. 

DEMOLITION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS, WAL- 
SALL. — The old houses in Digbeth, Walsall, 
supposed to have been built in the days of the Seventh 
Henry, if not earlier, are being demolished to make 
room for an arcade extending from Digbeth into 
Bradford-street. The block appears to have under- 
gone few alterations externally since it passed out of 
the builder's hands four centuries since, except as 
regards the removal of the picturesque cluster of 
tall chimneys which towered above the roof until a 
few years ago. But internally there would seem to 
have been many changes and subdivisions of 
chambers. The woodwork is of oak, and there is 
some fine panelling, with curious nooks and recesses, 
including what is reputed to have been a secret 
hiding-place in the days of persecution. It is to 
be hoped that those engaged in the work of taking 
down the buildings have received instructions to be 
on the look-out for anything that may be of anti- 
quarian or historical interest. ‘The new buildings, 
which are designed by Mr. John Ellis, Walsall, are 


ford-street, with an arcade 18 ft. wide, running from 
the one point to the other, and are to be of an ornate 
character.—Birmingham Post. 

HARROGATE AND DISTRICT FEDERATION OF 
MASTER BUILDERS, — The first annual general 
meeting of this Federation was held in No. 1 Club- 
toom at the People’s Hotel, on the gth inst. In the 
absence of the President (Alderman Fortune) the 
chair was occupied by Mr. J. E. Knowles (vice- 
President). ‘The Secretary presented a report, 
which stated that in most large building centres it 
had been found necessary to form associations of 
employers of labour, for the purpose of affording 
mutual support and information as to the general 
movements of trade, and with the same object a 
similar society has been formed in Harrogate. On 
May 27 of last year a general meeting was attended 
y a representative number of the employers of the 
of the building trade, and after the 
advantages of such associations had been discussed, 
itwas decided to form a federation of builders for 

arrogate and district. A subsequent meeting took 
appointed and a committee 
the purpose of drawing up rules, &c. 


€ rules were presented and adopted, and at a 


scriptions were fixed and other routine business 


t he had a substantial balance in hand. The 


sidents, Messrs. J. G. Knowles and W. Topham; 
treasurer, Mr. Johns ; committee, Messrs. Airtcn, 
Dickinson, Checkley, Harvey, Shepherd, Wood, 
Fawcett, and Bellerby. Secretary, Mr. Sandham. 

THE COMMISSION OF SEWERS.—At the first meet- 
ing of this Commission, held at the Guildhall on Tues- 
day last, a petition from inhabitants of Lime-street 
Ward was presented, representing the serious danger 
to life and property arising out of the defective con- 
dition of the gas-mains in various parts of the City. 
An alarming explosion occurred in Lime-street a few 
days ago, accompanied by the bursting out of a 
sheet of flame at least 15 ft. high, the cause of 
damage, as since ascertained, being the washing 
away of the soil underneath the mains at this point, 
where it was found that a large piece of the pipe had 
fallen out. ‘The cellars in the neighbourhood became 
permeated with the escaped gas in large volumes, and 
great risks had been run. ‘The contract made by 
the Commission with the Electric Lighting Company 
was discussed on a demand from the Common 
Council to be supplied with a printed copy of the 
contract. The chairman (Mr. H. T. Gordon) and 
the late chairman of the Commission (Mr. Alderman 
Bell) held opposite opinions as to the effect of the 
contract, the former declaring that no other com- 
pany could supply electric light to private firms for 
twenty-one years after the completion of the contract, 
and that they had no right of purchase in the public 
lighting for twenty-one years. Mr. Alderman Bell, 
on the other hand, maintained that any other com- 
pany could compete for the lighting of the City 
against the City of London Electric Lighting Com- 
pany in spite of the contract. The demand of the 
Common Council was resisted by a majority of the 
meeting as an unwarrantable interference with the 
work of the Commissioners, and an amendment was 
carried deciding that copies of the contract should 
be issued to members of the Commission only. A 
proposed memorial to the Prime Minister, asking his 
assistance in obtaining that a limit should be put on 
the School Board rate, was discussed with closed 
doors. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS.—The Council of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, in presenting the 
report of the past session, 1895, stated that Mr. 
Edmeston had resigned, through pressure of other 
engagements, his position of Chairman of Council 
and Honorary Treasurer. Dr. Phené, F.S.A., &c., 
a senior Member of Council and auditor, has 
been induced to accept the chairmanship as Mr. 
Edmeston’s successor. 

OLD WOODEN WATER-PIPES, ST, HELEN’S.— 
During the excavations for extensions at the St. 
Helen’s Brewery of Messrs, Greenall, Whitley, & 
Co, recently, the workmen came upon an old water- 
pipe line of considerable antiquity. The ‘‘ pipes” 
consisted of trunks of oak-trees about 12 ft. long, 
chamfered at one end, so as to fit in the level end of 
the next pipe. A hole about 6 in. in diameter had 
been bored or burned through the irregular course 
of the trunk. The oak was in an’ excellent state of 
preservation, having been buried in clay. 

NOTES ABOUT CHINA.—Mr. Jesse Herbert, late 
legal adviser to the Viceroy of Canton, in the course 
of a lecture on the 13th inst., at the London Institu- 
tion, on China and the Chinese, said that in China 
the sacred mildew of sixty centuries had spotted and 
corrupted all their lives. Originality was lunacy or 
a crime, and enthusiasm was non-existent. Wages, 
he stated, were low, skilled artisans receiving from 
8d. to 1s. 3d. a day, clerks from 1d. to 3d. at most. 
Epidemics were common, because of the lack of 
drainage. The Chinese had a lofty contempt for 
pure water, and scarcely ever drank it alone, which 
was, perhaps, well, considering the scarcity of the 
article in their cities. They rarely washed them- 
selves or their clothing. Trade disputes between 
employer and employed are unknown, bein 
peremptorily settled by a majority of the trade guild 
to which both classes belong. 

DARTMOUTH BUILDING By-LAWS.—At a recent 
meeting of the Dartmouth Town Council Mr. 
Pinhey introduced a deputation of master-builders, 
who desired to oppose the proposed new by- 
laws, the model by-laws of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. F. J. Voisey said there 
were grave objections to the by-laws, which 
would injure the building trade and prevent 
speculation, They objected to stone walls, the 
width of new streets, and the enlarged air space at 
the back of the houses. Mr. J. Voisey said 
there was not one house in a hundred in the 
town that had the air-space enforced by the 
by-laws. In some streets there were no houses 
with 1o ft. space at the rear. In some of their 
existing little houses four or five parties were huddled 
together. Mr. Ditcham moved that for the present 
no further proceeding be taken to secure confirma- 
tion of the by-laws. It was impossible for 
Dartmouth to compete with Brighton, or even 
London. They could formulate by-laws of their 
own suitable for the town. Mr. Bank seconded, 
Mr. Ellis said the by-laws had been considered over 
and over again. Their Medical Officer had fre- 
quently reported that people were dying owing to 
imperfect sanitary conditions, and where they to sit 
there silent and useless when this was going on? In 
reply to Mr. Wellington, the Town Clerk said 
except under the by-laws they could not compel 
builders to submit plans of new houses to the 


town must be their first consideration. They must 
see that the houses of the poor were fit for habitation, 
and must consider the bulk of the residents rather 
than one class of inhabitants. The motion was 


carried. 
err 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THREATENED STRIKE IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
IN LoNDoN. — At a meeting of the Central 
Association of Master Builders, held on the 
13th inst at the offices, Bedford-street, Strand, it 
was decided to at once issue an official state- 
ment in reference to a serious dispute which has 
arisen in the London building trade. Accord- 
ing to this statement the bricklayers employed 
by Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. demanded the 
instant dismissal of one of their fellow-workmen, 
who has incurred the displeasure of the executive 
of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society. because he 
refused to refund to that Society the sum of 5/. ros., 
which was the amount of a fine imposed by a police 
magistrate on a society bricklayer for assaulting him 
for not consenting to join the trade union, which 
fine the Society had paid out of their funds. As the 
employers refused, the whole of the bricklayers, 
nearly one hundred in number, ceased work, and 
the job was picketted. Shortly afterwards all the 
bricklayers employed by Messrs. Mowlem & Co. on 
their various London contracts struck in sympathy 
with the original strikers. The places of those who left 
have been filled up, but the pickets still remain outside 
the jobs. The master builders have made every effort 
to arrange terms which would not only terminate the 
present state of affairs, but would prevent anything 
of the kind in future. Instead, however, of exhibit- 
ing a reasonable spirit, the bricklayers have demanded 
an additional halfpenny an hour and a code of rules 
in which no provision was made for the prevention 
of such disputes. The Masters’ Association have 
now written to the Secretary of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society, asking whether that Society were 
willing to refer to the decision of Lord James of 
Hereford (if he is willing to act), or some other 
person to be nominated as arbitrator by the 
President of the Board of Trade on the application 
of either party, the following points :—(1) Whether 
the strike against Messrs. John Mowlem & Co. 
should be withdrawn ; and (2) whether the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society should consent to the introduc- 
tion of, and be bound by, a rule which will provide 
that unionists shall work in harmony with non- 
unionists, and, if so, to settle the terms of such rule, 
all questions as to the conduct of the reference to be 
in the discretion of such arbitrator. The union are 
requested to give a definite reply to the suggestion 
before the 22nd inst. 

THREATENED LOCK-OUT IN THE NEWCASTLE 
BUILDING TRADE.—The internecine strife frequently 
occurring between allied trades and industries in 
regard to the demarcation of work has now broken 
out in the local building trade of Newcastle. It 
occurs between the bricklayers and plasterers, the 
former claiming the right to lay down cement. 
Already the bricklayers have stopped work on several 
jobs, including a new Board school at Gateshead. 
On the 7th inst., the Master Builders’ Association 
met with a view to taking strong measures in the 
circumstances. The Chairman, Mr. William C. 
Tyrie, counselled conciliation for all concerned, and 
after communication with the secretaries of the two 
unions, obtained general acquiescence to a proposal 
for a joint conference, six on each side, with the 
Rev. Canon Moore Edeinthe chair. The secretaries 
agreed to urge upon the men to resume work on the 
old terms pending the result of the conference. 
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§| ALLEGED BUILDING TRESPASS CASE IN 


THE QUEEN'S BENCH DIVISION. 


THE case of Flemming v. Roebuck came before 
Mr. Justice Grantham and a common jury, in 
the Queen’s Bench Division, on Tuesday last, 
it being an action brought by Mr. John 
Flemming, a gentleman residing at Chadwell 
Heath, Essex, to recover from the defendant 
damages in respect of an alleged trespass to land. 
The plaintiff also asked for an injunction restraining 
the defendant from committing any further trespass. 
The defendant by his pleadings alleged that the 
plaintiff had enclosed land over which he had a 
right of way. 

The case for the plaintiff was that in July, 1879, 
he purchased of a Mr. Harris, the freeholder, 
certain plots of land which abutted on E[ssex- 
road, Chadwell Heath, and erected thereon a 
dwelling-house for himself and family. According 
to the original plan the freeholder intended 
to have a new street, to be called Avenue- 
street, between the Great Eastern Railway and the 
gardens of the plaintiff and his neighbours; but 
according to the plaintiffs statement he abandoned 
that idea, and permitted plaintiff and his neighbours 
to take in the land which was originally intended to 
be used as a street, and to carry their fences down 
to the railway. The plaintiff remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the land till December, 1894, 
when the defendant, who had purchased an adjoining 
property on the same estate, knocked down the 
plaintiff's fences at the bottom of his garden, and 
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COMPETITIONS. 
‘ : ris 1 i Forms of Tender, &c, | Tenders 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. | Premiums. Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required. oF “dupplied by “| to be | 
| \delivered. vy - | ie delivered, | 
Ma teeta? oe ode a CY eee eG ee : ‘ ice ‘ mee rer . ie 
*Municipal Buildings .........-sses+++++| Cleethorpes U.D.C. .. | 252.100. 50, sssseoees. | Feb. 19 *Works and Materials ... Se ee ee Dae 
*New Workhouse . e-| Doncaster Union .... | 1007. 50D. 200....cceeee. | Mar. 14 PER ep | Oldbury UD.G Surv. Public molldines. an, 28 
*Kursaal (or place of assembly).......+++e.| Cheltenham Corp..... | 1000...+-+eeeeee eceeee | No date ewage Wo! seeereerees teecoveveee! y U.D.C. arpa eel | 
: ; Granite and Slag ....ccccccsecccecvereeee| Brigg (Lincs.) R.D.C.; F. C. Hett, Clerk, . 
Brigg SER et eh oT 
Footpaths, Red Lake, Ore......seeeeeee+.| Hastings R.D.C....0+6 | A R. Inskipp, 11, Wel- ‘és 
| ee | lington-sqy. Hastings do, : 
*Supply of Pipes, Sewer Works, &c. ......| Bournemouth T.C. .. Borough Surveyor... do, 
CONTRACTS. Sieices Outfall Works....c.e.cccees | Oldbury U.D.C. ...... | F. Rs Shipton, Surv. 
Oldbury ar do, 
*Fence Walls and Wrought-iron Fencing..| Croydon Council...... | Borough Engineer .... do, 
——— ———— SS Le ee Py ai aS apna erry *Repair of Private Roa Scar iaeenone County Borongh of | Borough Road Surv. 
| ; | a a : ‘enders Croydon ...eee-ee++- | 8, Katharine - street, 
Nature of Work or Materials, | By whom Required. | ewe node ig T, &C. | ty be | af Croydon: 2. <cecoseess 
| | PP A |delivered, *Making-up and Paving Streets ........../ Borough of West Ham Lewis Angell, Town ? 
Seta nee oe $$$ $$ — - | a an ee I = hof Bt. & a Hall, Stratford.. .. do, 
! *Addi BIT en scstelins eoeccce is . Lecnard, | F, J, Smith, 173, Gt. 
Drainage, Bryn, Duffryn Valley, Port E. Osbourn, Surveyor. | Additions to Infirmary Bhorediten eee Geaoanek Sw.. ~ Pea J 
Talbot, Wales ..cccccccccccccccccccce: evcccese | Manor-yd. Marga, *Ccnstruction of Concrete River Walls, and! Fulham Vestry ......|C. Botterill, Vestry t 
= : Port Talbot ........ | Jan. 21 Making-up and Paving Roads ...... | Offices 2.0. 0002---00. 
Street Works, Dixon-street, &c.........+., Rotherham Corp. .... | Borough Surveyor... | do. *Two Washing Machines ; Corrugated Iron, West Ham Union ..,. | Clerk to Guardians, 
Sewerage, Alum Chine ........++ - Bournemouth T.C..... | god Lacey, Borough ‘ Covering ....... RR ie. eat. Bas | Leytonstone, E, .... 
| Surveyor.......... . | 0. *Repai : dhinuawact Te f St. Mary, | The Surveyor, Vestr C 
Drainage Works ....sssessceesesseeeeees, Thornhill(Yorks)U.D.C| J.C. Haller, CE.) Repairs to Steam Road Rollers Be ad Mary, | The Surveyor, Vestry 
| Council Offices .. .. | 0. *Articles : Riciocicccaswoesssveeecrcs MUNGO NV ONEM scence sl 
*Making-up Roads ..cccccossesesessecceee. Tottenham U.D.C, .. P. E. Murphy, 712,High| : Articles and Works Roar Va to the Vestry........ 4 
: . _ | road, Tottenham....| do. *Making-up of King’s-road ....-....0---+0- | Wood Green U.D.C. ... J. Gunyon, Town Hall 
Pipe Laying ssssssseseseeeeeeeseeeeeseee Loanhead (N.B.) Police | Leslie & Reid, C.E. 72, | Mill, Engine-house, &c. Apperiey Bridge,| feeecees Kendall & Bakes, Archt I 
Commrs. ....-.....| George-st. Edinburgh | Jan. 22 Sho TEED NIA ROLE EE Calverley - chambers, ° 
Street Works, Cumnock-terrace, &.......| Cardiff Corporation .. | W. Harpur, C.E, Boro’ | i.e | Victoria-sq. Leeda. je a 
‘ : . | ,Engineer........ - | do, *Broken Granite .....-.. .+-++ .| Norfolk C.C.........66 | Surv. to C.C. Norwich | Feb, } 
Causewaying, &C. ....sessseeeseeeeeeeeee, Dundee Harb, Trust. | D. Cunningham, Har- Vestibule and Shops at Market . .| Birkenhead Corp. .... C. Brownridze, C.E. 
{ bour-chambers, Dock- | Town Hall ........ | do, 
= st. Dundee.... ....| do. Bewers ....ce-n0e a ae Manchester Corp. .... | City Surv. Town Hall do, 0 
Waterworks sssccesssssscesveeeeseeseeees) Faversham R.D.C..... | Stevenson & Burstal, | New Road, Cairnhill, Dailly. .| Ayr C.C...0- e000 eeeeee D. M. Ross, Road Surv. 
| —— gy ney | 4 Maybole, N.B. . .. do “ 
| street, Westminster} do. i seccece:ceesseeees| Buckingham Corp..... H. B. Nichols, C.E. 59, z 
Sewage Outfall Works.....ssesssseeeeee-., Stafford Ccrp...e..... | W. Blackshaw, Boro’ Stoneeane Rign Gowers a eee eee Gospereien - street, 
; ; 7 Engineer OM Birmingham ........ Feb, 3 
*Clean Broken Flints .......seeeeeeeeeee+, Kingston-on- Thames | Boro’ Surv. Clattern | ‘Sewerage and Sewage Disposal.......+-++- do. do. do, 
Corporation ........| House, Kingston-on- *Concrete Floors and Re-fitting part of Met. Asylums Board... A. & C. Harston, 15, 
Ses — ; | Thames WeavatOriee’ <u csscsces<oseenvassen wees Leadenhall-st. B.C...) — do, f 
Additions, &c, to National Schools, Mr. *Water Mains ...cceeccseccccce secceseees| NeWport(I. of W.)Cor- Baldwin Lathom, 13, « 
Northallerton .........00. s++-- as eoeeceee Northallerton ...... | poration ...... wee. Victoria-street, S.W. do, 
Dispensary and Residence, Castle-street, ; ; M. Mitchell, Archt. 5, *Sewerage Works, Making-up Roads, &c. ..| Hendon U.D.C. ...... 8. 8. Grimley, Engr. 
eee esececeeeeees| SOUth Dublin Union., | Leinster-st. Dublin.. | | Mondon scoccca. ; do. 
seeseeeeeees. Nelson (Lancs) Corp... sg oo” Town | *Works and Repairs ....... src sesseeenenes| Com. of H.M. Works 12, Whitehall-pl. S.W. Feb, 10 A 
, sree] ‘ i Seantesees Lancs. . .. | J. Cartwright, Borougl 
Sieerer, dps teow ilan ili ss ccccsn052c2 28 Moot Onion ss osveseets Ino, Cotter, Guardians’ Sewage Disposal, Livsey Fields | Bury (Lancs.) Corp er hts yasnatl sh " 
| ces, Cork..... ..| * ee in ....| Neatl ation.... D. M. Jenkins, Gwy 
Six Houses, Pasture-lane, Clayton, Yorks eeeeeece | J. Drake & Son, Archt. inane Denerwote and Saree: ee ieiceetaaaiaueas Hall, Neath ne ned < 
| Winterbank, Queens- | Restoration, St. Andrew's Schools, Perrone Thos. Bell, Architect, 
| DUTY. - see. -+0. press Burnley . 2. ccccccccce ecccccccoess | Lal SARSE Serer eee 
Two Cottages, Norcross, Poulton, Lancs.) «+--+ | Wm. Nelson, Norcross Electric Lighting Station. Chester........| Thos, Parker, Lim. J. H. Davies & Sons, ri 
*Making-up Eastfield-road .. eocce. | Surveyor at Town Hall | | Architects, 24, New- 
Six Houses, Kier-street, Barnsley ......... G@. G@. Alexander...... | Hemsoll & Paterson, | gate-street, Chester.. £ 
Archt. 18, Norfolk- ‘ 
row, Sheffield ..... | 
Street Works, Pickering-street, &c. Chester Hoole U.D.C. ....s+e0- A. E. Caldecutt, 17, 
a Pee ona Chester 
*Erection of Roman Catholic Chapel ......| St. Pancras Bur. Bd, | Seagrave, Browett, & 
; a 4 Taylor, 117, Holborn PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Earthenware Pipe Sewer, Market-street, | 
DORRWOON 206000 s000000 SERRA peepeean Huddersfield Corp. .. | Borough Surveyor ... do. OEP ECO Ree ok eee ee re a ee a FO eT aoe 
Wood Paving, High-street.........+e+++.., Dover Town Council... | E. W. Knocker, Town Applica: 
| LP eREIE. cescubsssceans do, Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. tions to 
Road Works, Ford-park-road, &c. ........| ComptonGiffordU.D.C.| R. H. Wortb, C.E. 42, | be in. £ 
| | George-st. Plymouth do. re ee ee ee ee ee s 
Additions, &c. to Police-station, Mill-| | County Surv. Town | 
street, Aberdare ........ccccccccocesse| Glamorgan C.C, ....0 | Hall, Bridgend... .. do, *Road Foreman ..e....+ o| Acton D.C, ...-ceccee 
Schools, Upton, Torquay ... oo mweeccee | E. Richards, Archt 3, *Clerk of Werks ... Pocklington Union .. 
| Park-cres. Toruuay do. *Surveyor, Collector, Inspector, >| Consett U D.C. ...... 1712 per annum 
*Repairs to Casual Wards ......+-+eee++., Chelsea Guardians.,.. | Lansdell & Harrison, *Inspector of Buildings and Drainag Southampton Corp... 2/. 28s. per week . if 
| 12, Compton-terrace, * Assistant in Engineer's Office .......++++.| Tottenham U.D.C..... Commence at 
| | Highbury, N. ...... | Jan. 28 annum 
*Fire Escape Bridge and Staircases ........! do. do. do. *Clerk of Works (Sewerage Works) ........, Oldbury U.D.C. ...... 2U. per week... D 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, p. iv. Contracts, pp. iv., Vi., Vii., vili., dx. Public Appotntments, pp. xvi. & xix, Ja 
ie a petal , ian Ms Raia OM fe Rca oe peered ene are W 
of the garden. The plaintiff called evidence to | proportionate part of the expenses of, from time | no ground for alleging surprise, and dismissed the Re 
prove that the freeholder gave him permission to | to time, putting Surr-street, Islington, Halse-street, | appeal with costs. 
carry his fences back to the railway, and that the | Islington, and Fakenham-street, Islington, and = 
land in question had never been used as a street. keeping the same in proper repair and condition,| THE COUNTY COUNCIL AND. ADVER- 
Defendant justified his action on the ground that | such proportion in case of difference to be ascer- TISEMENT CONTRACTORS. 
the plan laying out the estate for building purposes | tained by the certificate of the City Architect for the THE Partington Advertising Company were e 
created certain rights of way, including the one in|time being. The plaintiffs’ allegation was that | summoned at the Westminster Police-court, on the Te 
question. The conveyance of his predecessor in | repairs became necessary in 1893, and were done by | rath inst., under Section 84 of the London Building ry 
title he also put in evidence, and which he said | them, and that the proportion due from the defen- | Act, 1894, for having set up a wooden structure— Bit 
reserved to him the right to pass over the piece of | dant was, by the certificate of the City Architect, |an advertisement hoarding —in Victoria -street, Ss 
land which the plaintiff had taken into his garden. _| certified at the sum of 141/. 16s. 4d. ‘The defendant, | Westminster, without the consent of the London Oa 
In the result, his Lordship held that there had | however, denied that the repairs were necessary, and | County Council. m 
been no dedication of the street in question, and | contended that the certificate of the architect was| Mr. Chilvers, Solicitors’ Department, prosecuted z 
that the defendant had no right-of-way over the | invalid and void, by reason of the same having been | for the Council; and Mr. Kent defended. “ 
land, and gave judgment for the plaintiff for 5/, and | given under mistake of the following facts—viz., as The case for the complainants was that previous Wa 
costs. He also granted as injunction restraining the | to (1) the repairs, if any, which were necessary and | to November, 1894, a hoarding of some 1s ft. high a 
defendant from committing any further trespass. proper ; (2) the repairs, if any, which had been done | existed around a piece of vacant land at the corner De 
Mr. Herbert Reed, Q.C., and Mr. Cantley | by the plaintiffs ; (3) the expenses of such repairs ; | of Francis-street, and Victoria-street, but that shortly z 
appeared for the plaintiff; while Mr. Willis, Q.C., | and (4) the proportion of such expenses that | after this date building operations were started, and ‘ 
and Mr. Stephen Lynch represented the defendant. | the defendant had covenanted to pay. The} the hoarding was carried up to a height of from s 
roads in question were originally laid down in{ 30 to goft. It was stated that in November lat 
a e 5 . - } . € I t D 
DISPUTE AS TO THE REPAIR OF ROADS broken flints, and so approved by the City oft. in length of the h di bl low?, D 
AT ISLINGTON ‘ 4 g Le) e Oar ing was own do , s 
I : Surveyor, but the defendant contended that ; by | ard re-erected to the height of 35 ft. It wast ¥y 
CASE IN THE COURT OF APPEAL. the alleged repairs the roads were macadamised | respect of this portion only that proceedings wef 
‘THE case of the Mayor, &c., of London v.| and were altered in their nature. ‘The question; taken, the question for the Court to determine being 4 ¥ 
Barnes came on Tuesday last before the Court| which Mr, Justice Wright left to the jury was{ whether it was a structure within Section 94 ofthe F 2 
of Appeal composed of the Master of the Rolls | whether it was} reasonable; to put macadam on a| new London Building Act. J D 
and Lords Justices A. L. Smith and Rigby, | road originally approved as a flint road, and the; The defence was that the hoarding was noté > 
it being an application made by the plaintiffs for | jury found that it was not reasonably necessary. | structure and that it was a Jond-fide builders’ hoatl: F Rt 
judgment, or in the alternative for a new trial, on | Upon this finding his Lordship ruled, as a matter of | ing, coming within the exemption in the Actol@— 
appeal from a verdict and judgment dated July 18 | law, that under the covenant the plaintiffs could only | requisite for builders’ use. D, 
last, at a trial before Mr. Justice Wright and a|claim in respect of reasonable repairs, and gave} Mr. de Rutzen said a good deal of the difficulty Or 
special jury. It appeared that the action was| judgment for the defendant, hence the present | need not have arisen had the Act been better draw = 
brought for the sum of 141/. 16s. qd., the propor- appeal. ; There was no kind of definition in the interpretatio® Mah 
tionate part of the expense of certain works, which| Mr. T. T. Bucknill, Q.C., M.P., who appeared | clause as to what was a structure. He had no doubt St. 
part the plaintiffs alleged the defendant covenanted | with Mr. H. Tindal Atkinson, argued that the | on the evidence that the hoarding was erected, 00 Me 
to pay to them, and which was certified to be due | plaintiffs were entitled to 4 new trial on the grounds | for the use of the builder, but for the use of tt a 
in accordance with the provisions of the defendant's | of misdirection and surprise. advertising company. It was taken up to # Box. 
covenant. The defendant leased from the plaintiffs} Mr. H. F. Dickens, Q.C., and Mr. Minton-|} altogether unnecessary height, and as much as 25" = 
certain houses and covenanted with the plaintiffs Sennhouse having been heard in reply, _ | month was paid for its use for advertising purpos® Satin 
that he would, at all times during the respective | Their Lordships held that there was neither mis- | Moreover, he held that it was a structure because ! alr 
direction nor non-direction, and also that there was 
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poles. He imposed a fine of ten shillings, and three 
ineas costs. 
Defendant’s solicitor said they wished to appeal. 
Mr. de Rutzen: As it is good for you all, I dont 
mind; but I have decided the facts in favour of the 
County Council. 


4. 
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MEETINGS. 


FrIDay, JANUARY 17. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Mr. W. O. Leitch, jun., on ‘Iron Tunnels.” 8 p.m. 


Monpay, JANUARY 20. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—(1) An Address 
¢@ Students by the Chairman; (2) Some Critical Observa- 
tions on the Students’ Work by the Art Standing Com- 
mittee; (3) Presentation of Prizes. 8 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Painting, by 
Professor W. B. Richmond, R.A. V.— “‘ The Sistine 
Chapel: Michelangelo.” 4 p.m. . 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Col. G. W. Raikes on *‘ The 
Re-apportionment of Rates and Taxes.” 8 p.m. . 

Soctety of Arts (Cantor Lectuvres).—Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
F.R.S., on “‘ Alternate Current Transformers.” I. 8 p.m. 

Victoria Institute——Mr. Pinches on ‘‘ Newly De- 
ciphered Inscriptions.” 4.30 p.m. 

Northern Architecturai Association Sketching Club.— 
Annual Social Gathering, and Exhibition of Sketches, to 
be opened by the President, Mr. J. Oswald. 8 p.m. 





TuEsDAY, JANUARY 21. . 

Institution of Civil Engineers. — Further discussion 
on the Hon. R. C. Parsons’ paper on ‘* The Sanitary 
Works of Buenos Ayres: Sewerage, Drainage, and Water- 
Supply.” 8 p.m. — fel 

Glasgow Architectural Association. — Mr. Thomas 
Bonnar, F.S.A.Scot., on ** Ancient Mural Decorative Art 
in Scotland.” 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 22. 

Society of Arts.—Mr. F. W. Grierson on “‘ Supply 
of Sea-Water to London.” 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Mr. F. E. Cooper on 
‘Some Sewerage Works and Appliances.” 8 p.m. 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 23. 

Society of Antiquaries. 8.30 p.m. 

Royal Academy of Arts.—Lectures on Painting, by 
Professor W. B. Richmond, R.A. VI.—‘* The Sistine 
Chapel: Michelangelo.” 4 p.m. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 24. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. Nelson Dawson on 

“Copper.” 7.30 p.m. 


He 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Dec. 16, 17, 18, & 19. By W. Dew & Son (at Criccieth). 


Ulanllyfni, Carnarvon.—Three freehold farms, 

MG FOIA 5 gendcadetysiasudedcsaaus loncouindincdes «- 45,150 
Four cottages and enclosures, 55 a. 3 r.o p., + 2,370 
F.g.r. 2552. 2s. 6d., reversions varying from 2 to 

MPR WENS  caiuicsecc sar ancenlscsinscsssccedecuccscasseesisace. . GiaNS 
Numerous building plots, cottages and enclosures 

GP 1ANG, BOUL 40 tag fe se<cecie a ccacccecesacssesacsacce 4,200) 
“ Penrallt Farm” and two homesteads, 56 a. 2 r. 

GO Pes Tei covsssscevessecsesest <n eseseveiaceesatssecscest cvece, 25056 

Clanfihangel-y-Traethau, &c., Merioneth.—‘‘ Plas- 

yn-Penrhyn Estate,” 116 a. 2r.gp., f....... riuees 8,991 

Penmorfa, Carnarvon.— Houses, cottages, and 33 a. 

a ee eee iad nasdessucucakccacedacddvsaasstassceys 2,253 

enare bach” Parm, 38:4. 6.5: pu, f.. ..-scscse 490 
‘Llanfihangel-y-Pennant, Carnarvon. — ‘‘Cwm 

Fwys-gi” Parm, 150.8. Of. 27 Po, fecsess-cerseceos 590 
Dolbenmaen, Carnarvon.—‘‘ Llystyn Gwyn” Estate, 

7 MT 4 es See adadas dhusdecnccscacudcetadeens 2,000 
Enclosures of land, 29a. 24. 29 P.y fesssserceeseeserees 695 
Bive Houses andl SHOP ys. ccéscssesaccocsssesescssecceadess 12 


See eeeeeeeee 2 
Jan. 2.—By Messrs. Saut & Hopcxinson (at Falking- 
am). 

Walcott, Lincolnshire.—Two enclosures of land, 
13 2.0 Fr. 37 Day fi aoe 
Ropsley, Lincolnshireex—A freehold messuage, r. 
Ble gideccceuinesece eueamuaeehakes coc usuiaceesn PSerceen nadeaves 365 


seereeees Oe naan ee neeeereeerenseeseres . 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
TIMBER, TIMBER continued), 


Greenheart, 
Satin, Porto Rico 0/o/6 
ton talian 

Teak, EAI. ..load rel wee eS ae 
1/ro 
3/5/0 
2 2/15/0 

Be. tole 
4 2/o/o 
CER dos... ccccces 2/15/0 
COMMER: Scccccca 6/1o/o 
Pine, Canada red 

Do. Yell 


_ o/o/o 
\ sees 2/15/0 
Lath, Dantsic, fath Gane 
St. Petersburg.. s/o/o 
Wi t, Riga, 


&., 
Pe cay, oy Se sie 
inland 


: 2/15/0 
and & rst std 100 () 
Do. 4th & srd ., = 
Do, Riga °..... z/o/o 
St. Petersburg, 
1st yellow ....  /z0/o 
2nd yellow 4/10/o 
Do. white ...... 8/o/o 
Swedish ........ 7/o/o 
White Sea 7/15/0 
Cc 21/o/o 
16/o/o 
8/o/o 
g/ojo 


0/1/6 
0/0/7 


METALS, 

Iron—Pig, in Scot- 

te 

Bar, Welsh, in 
Lo: 






2's/tck o/fo/o 


6 
Do. do. at works s/ea/S sixsfo 
in Wales........ 


in /2/6 si/s/o 
Do. Staffordshire, 7" ws 
in London...... 6/o/a 6/ro/o 

COPPER — British 
cake and ingot 44/s/o 44’r0/o 
Best selected .. 45/0/0 45/10/0 
Sheets, Strong.. 51/10/o o/o/o 
Chili bars ...... 41/3'9 41/8/9 
YELLOWM'TALIbo/o0/4 9-16 0/0/43 
LEAD—Pig 
Spanish ....ton rz/o’/o 11,2/6 
English com, 
ae 
Sheet, English, 
6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
= upwards .. 

ii 


5 to/o 
/x0/0 
s/o/o 
5/o/o 
8/to/o 


8/o/o 
8/o/o 


t2/o/o 
g/o/o 
9/t0/0 
15/t10/0 
14/t5/o 
25/o/o 
17/o/o 
t0/o/o 
10/t0/o 


31/6/3. 11/7,6 


12/to/o 12/126 
12/10/o o/o/o 


18/5'0 18/ro/o 


tagn 18/ts/o ofojo 
Tin—Stralts..... 59/7/6 59/17/6 
Australian...... 69/5/0 60/10/o 
English Ingots. 62/10/o 63/o/o 
Banca ..ccccccce 6:/tc/o 61/o/o 
Billiton ........ 59/10/0 6a/o/o 


o/z1/6 OILS, 
0/7/6| Linseed ......ton 19/7,6 20,2/6 
43 | Cocoanut, Cochin 25/10/o o/o/o 
Do. Ceylon ..... 22/10/0 22/15/0 
P. Lagos sees 22/13/0 oo/o 
English 
cabeceus —_ 24/15/o0 
sesees 23/0/0 23/10/0 
Cottonseed ref, . Pr oe 
i Seen +2e 19/10/0 20/ro/o 
| Bg U.S. 6/6/0 9/6/o 
0. ne caadae lo F) 
tae 4/9/06 /6/. 
barrel 0/19/6 
Archangel...... 0/15/0 


6/15/0 
6/o/o 
S/o/o 


glto/o 
7/ofo 
20/o/o 


/9/6 ofza/6 





Oe eeeeee 


Perecesecs 


St. 





o/ofo 
o/o/o 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish lists in 
which the accepted Tender is below £100.] 


ABERDEEN.—For the erection of school buildings, Aberlour, 
for the School Board. Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects, 


Aberdeen :— 
Masonry.—Wm. Jamieson, Elgin ........ coseee 51,822 0 0 
Carpentry.—A. . Dunbar, Craigellachie .... 885 0 o 
Slating —Charles Fraser, Aberlour ............ 187 0 0 
Plastering.—John Munro, Aberlour........... - 195 0 O 
Plumbing.—John Barclay, Buckie....... eccccce 27017 6 
Painting.—Garden & Ward, Dufftown ........ 6 8 o 





AUDLEY (Staffs ).—For the rection of a Primitive Methodist 





church. Mr. J. D. Mould, architect, 77, King-street, Manchester. 
Quantities by the architect :— 
Bennett .......eeeeeeseee- 42,820 | Cartledge ...... sqcccesee- Ae 
ee 2,785 ee 2,42 
2,776 | Bagnall .....-.-.0.... saee. Sell 
2,600 | Daniel Maddock. Audley* 2,320 





FOSte®. .ccccccccccosccccce 


* Accepted. 


2,595 





BRADFORD.—For the erection of a chimney (fifty y 
Greenbottom Dyeworks, Guiseley, for Messrs. H. H. 
Mr. J. S. Critchley, C.E., 27, Kirkgate, Bradford :— $ 


A. Broxup & Son ....£995 9 0 


s high), 
all & Co 





J. & W. Taylor ...... 999 18 o| W. Flesher & Sons, 
fe INE. dacacvance -- 888 5 6 Yeadon ..ccccccee 720 0 0 
» Irvin & Co. ...... 850 0 0 * Accepted. 





BRISTOL —For cask-washing house, Lewins Mead, for the 
Bristol United Brewery Co. :— 






Perkins ..0..2cccccesceccceed977 | Hatherley & Carr ...... 00004697 
Walters ...... Wilkins & Gosling.. «- 693 
LOO cccoccs Cowlin & Son ........ 687 
Co ' Easterbrook & Son* ...... 675 
R. Wilkins & Son ........-6 * Accepted. 





BURTON-ON-TRENT.—Fer new ironwork, No. 3 Retort-house, 
for the Corporation. Mr, F, L. Ramsden, Manager and Engineer, 


Burton-on-Trent :— 
Thos. Tattersall W. C. Holmes & Co. .£602 15 8 
Jas. Oakes & Co, Ltd. 594 1 0 
Staunton Ironworks 
C2 eee 
Westwood & Wrights, 
Brierley Hill*...... 
* Accepted. 


Sons, Ltd. ...ccoce 723 30 
Thos. Pigott & Co., 
td 79317 9 
619 0 oO 








CHIPPING ONGAR (Essex).—For the erection of District 
Council Chamber and offices. Mr. Chas. Pertwee, architect, Bank 
Chambers, Chelmsford :— 

R. Lemmon ........ 1,332 0 o| H. Barlow.......... £1,200 0 oO 
By Wie ccccccceses 1,246 0 oj Noble & Son, Ongar* 1,172 3 6 
* Accepted. 





EASTBOURNE.—For road-work at the rear of the Recreation 
Ground. Mr. R. M. Gloyne, Borough Surveyor :— 
W. & M. Hookham .£1,317 17 3| Holman & 0., 
Peerless & Co....... 1,240 0 0 Brighton *........ £1,129 0 oO 
* Accepted. 





EXETER.— For the enlargement of the Deaf and Dumb Institu- 
tion, Exeter. Mr. James jerman, architect, 5, Bedford-circus, 









Exeter :— 

N. Pratt. --- 47,795 | Stephens & Sons .......- £6.90 

J. Finning see 7,750] Westcott, Austin, & White 6,740 
. Mudge. «ee 7,748| Ham & Passmore . 6,485 

A. E. Phillips ....ccccccee 7,655 | G. Herbert (accepted).... 5.870 

Tree & Bolley.....ee-..e- 7.445 | L. Smale .......0. cocecce 5.595 

W. Gibson.....ccccccseese 7,270 





EXETER.—For buildirg Paradise-place Boys’ School. for the 
Exeter School Board. Mr. James Jerman, architect, 5, Bedford- 
circus, Exeter :— 





R. Tucker & Son......44.040 2] Westcott, Austin, & 

F. C. Hi. Cross cccccee « SIG TEE WORE nn. osdccses +» $2,853 0 

H. Kirswill .........00. 35€9 0] G. Herbert.......... 2,800 4 

1; Julian ...... ecccccce 3,257 0] G. E. Saunders........ 2,740 0 
orton & Co. ...... ee 3142 10) Tree & Bolley ....... 2,006 o 

Woodman & Son...... Se GE ha SD veccccescecese 2,641 0 

BD ivcxtascessecsess 2,838 o| Ham & Passmore, 

G, Diggines .......... 2,880 0 Exeter (accepted) 2,552 0 








HARROGATE.—For additions, &c., to the ‘‘ Peoples’ Hotel,” 
Albert-street, for the Directors. Mr. T. W. Marshall, architect, 
Princes-street, Harrogate :— 

Raworth & Allen, Franklin-road, Harrogate 


eceeZ,510 12 6 
[All trades. ] a 





HIGHAM FERRERS (Northants). — For the erection of a 





factory, Commercial-street, for Mr. T. Gadsby. Mr. H. Adnitt, 
architect, Harboro’-road, Rushden. (Quantities by the architect :— 
Geo. Henson 41,490 | E. brown & Son ........ £1,394 
F. Henson .... 1,470 | T. Wilmott, jun......cccce 1,388 
H. Sparrow . +» 1,470] Hacksley Bros. .........- 1,37" 
R. Marriott eoce 8,400) 1 a ee 1,357 
T. Swindall...... eee 1,407] Whittington & Tomiin, 

C. Bayes & Son......066. 1,399 Rushden (accepted).... 1,351 








IRLAM (Lancs.).—For the execution of sewerage works, &c., 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. W Kay, Engineer, 
Council Offices, Irlam. Quantities by Engineer :— 

Geo. Boyson ......£6,c82 o of J. C. Whitney...... £4143 0 10 
Sayce & Randle.... 4584 18 oj George Bell.... 4,644 9 6 
Geo. Freeman...... 4.479 11 5§| Etheridge & Clark, 
Snape & Sons...... 4,389 1 0 Manchester* .... 

* Accepted. 





3,84t 12 6 





LINTHWAITE (Yorks.).—For widening the ‘‘ Cuckoo” bridge 
over the Canal. Morley-lane. for the Urban District Council. 
Messrs. Abbey & Hanson, C.E., 20, Ramsden-street, Huddersfield. 
Quantities by the engineers :— 


Mason's Work :— 


E. Cheetham...... e+eeee+300 0] B, Whiteley,Golcar® ....£230 0 
J. G. Kay@ccccccvecccess 249 0 

Iron and Steel Work :— 
Calvert: & Ca. 2.2.02. -- £349 0| W. C. Holmes & Co. 


J. Bagshaw & Sons...... 325 10| Huddersfield *.... 


cooed,32t 0 
* Accepted, . 





LONDON.—For the proposed public baths and washhouses, 
Kennington-road, London, S.E., for the Commissioners of Baths 
and Washhouses for the Parish of Lambeth. Mr. A. Hessell 
Tiltman, architect. Messrs. Gardiner & Theobalds, surveyors :— 








Lascelles & Co.. ...... +» 439,768 | Downs .... ..... sanseuad $36,362 
Kisk & Randall.......... 37,442 | Holloway Bros.......... 5 
Lorden & Son .......... 37,171 | Nightingale......... 

Prestige & Co. ..seceeese 97.142 ( C. Gray BD 2. .ccccccsce 35.450 
Shillitue & Sons ........ 36 gco | Stimpson & Co........... 34,600 
Johnson & Co .......... PGES TW. Wallis. c ccccccccecccse $2,947 
Dearing & Son......... ° 570 








LONDON.—For the erection of an _out-patients’ department to 
the Ealing Cottage Hospital, for the Committee of Management. 
Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 33, New Bridge-street, E.C. :— 

i £441 | Edwards & Son.... a 

















Dawson & Lamb ....£799 0 0| 


LONDON.—For the erection of an additional any. Staircase, 
and new lavatories at Nos. 1 and 3, Euston-road, for Messrs. 
See ee Mr. Robert Willey, architect, 33, New Bridge- 
street, E.C. : 





Yerbury & Sons hades atéccas 4995 | J. Carmichael .............- 
Thompson & Beveridge ... 955 | Holliday & Greenwood 82. 
CS 8 CO...ceeeeeeeee 934) J. Benmiett .....ee-cepeeeee 83 








LONDON.—For decorative and sanitary works at 48, Gloucester- 





gardens, Paddington, for the Trustees of the late 
Scantlebury. Messrs. Hunter & Hunter, surveyors :— 
Bray & Pope........ --$252 o| Diamond & Porter «$220 10 





Deeks, Hellis, & Co.... 240 o| Dixon & Co....... - 209 10 





LONDON.—For reinstating damage to Paragon Works, Hackney, 
caused by fire. Mr. R. Adolphus Come, architect :— 
Clark & Brown........++£428 10] Holder.......cse.ee+00+-$305 0 
Lethbridge ............ 419 0] Scowen (accepted)...... 345 10 





LONDON.—Accepted for the erection of offices, water-closets, 
and urinals, and reconstruction of all drains and sanitary appliances 
at Paragon Works, for Mr. R. Adolphus Come :— 

SOOO oa i acccacnecnnsecsdsaceacesadcenstacedadecusccsactell 


. 





LONDON.—Accepted for building new workshops and water- 
closets at No. 24, Great Sutton-street, for Mr. T. Pepper :— 
John Weibking & Son .....seceeeeeee cccccceccccccccee SIGS 





LONDON.—For the extension of premises at the Bon Marché, 
329 and 331, Kentish Town-road, for Mr. C. Hardwick :— 
Thoms --»-4437 | Marchant & Hirst ........4357 
Gould & Brand ............ 319 





LONDON.—For decorative and sanitary works, at 32, Palace 
Gostene-teneen, Kensington, for the Trustees of the Edwards 
State :— 
Dowsing & Son ......4435 0 o| Diamond & Porter* ..£341 4 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For decorative and sanitary works, at 252. Gloucester 
terrace, Paddington, for the trustees of the late W. O. Scantlebury, 

essrs. Hunter & Hunter, surveyors :— 

OWE © 20. ccccccccccccece £244 ©| Diamond & Porter* ....£206 
Dinett G5'SOR ccccccccces - 208 10 * accepted, 





LONDON.—For the erection of a block of five eight-roomed 
houses, Clapham Common, S.W., for Mr. H. Shepherd-Cross, M.P. 








Mr. F. H. Harvey, architect, 183, Lavender Hill, Clapham 
Juncticn, S.W. :— 

W. Smith & Son .......00- 43,£60| H. Legg...... aaeqeees 002,180 
AO ee ++ 3,438| Alfred Coomber..... eccce 2,275 
A. Brickett .... sees 3.338) Arthur Coomber, Batter 

J.D aatene 2 230 sea (accepted) ......... 2 2,040 


own 
T. E. Spanto 2,230 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions and shop-fitting at 
No. 86, Geswell-road, for Messrs. Gray & Son. Mr. Chas. V. 
Stevens, architect, 42, Keppeli-street, W.C. :— 

Sage & Co. --£,430 | A. A. Webber (accepted) .. £332 
Brass & Son 407 


eee eeceeseee 








LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 106, Great 
Portland-street, for Mrs. J. King. Mr. Chas. H. Worley, architect, 
€2, Welbeck-street, W. Mr. Richard C. Gieed, surveyor, 5, 
Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. :— 

Lawrence & Sons.. »-H2.441 | A. A. Webber (accepted) £2 280 
Courtney & Fairbairn .... 2,289 








LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 72, Oxford 
Gardens. Mr. A. Blakemore, surveyor, 6, Duke-street, —. 





Galpin ..ccccccccccce enesee £648 | Hocking .ccccccccocccceces 399 
Bywaters ...... ° - 527| A. A. Webber. 385 
Hobson ....-see - 495| A. Stevens ... 363 








LONDON.—Accepted for part rebuilding at No. 82, Mornington- 


road,.N.W. Messrs. Bayfield & Peacey, surveyors, 8, Warwick- 
court, Gray’s Inn, E.C.:— 
A. Be WebDdDEF occ cccccccccccsccce eecccesaceseoccecesce GINS 





LONDON.—For alterations, &c., 76, Redclitfe Gardens. Mr. 








Arthur Vernon, architect, 29, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
ner: Sanitary Total. 
John Barker & Co. .......-4267 0 0 £75 0 0 £342 0 
E. K. Wilson & Son . 8513 6 338 t 
Walter Nash ..........++. 71§10 9 315 10 
W. Callingham, 2, St. Mary 
Abbott’s-ter., Kensington* 240 c 0 45 0 0 285 9 


* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions at “The Beer and 
Rummer” public-house, Mortimer-street, for Mr. John Godfrey. 
Messrs. Eedle & Meyers, architects, 8, Railway Approach, E.C. :— 










Burman & Sons ..........+. H78t | Smith & Son .......eeeeeee £720 
A, A. Webber. ccccccccccce 770) J. Walker .ccccce coccccccee 714 
LONDON.—For additional stabling at the London Horse and 
Carriage Repository, New Kent-road, S.E. Mr. J. J. Freeland, 
architect. Mr. L. A, Francis, surveyor, 6, John-street, Adelphi :— 

« DOWRBc ccc cccce ei A. A. Webber ..........+- 2,449 
B. E. Nightingale ........ 2,527 | J. Marsland ....... 2,285 
Higgs & Hill ....... 2,494 | Burman & Sons ..... 2,266 
Canning & Mullins . . 2,485 | J. Parker (accepted) ...... 2,249 
F. & F. H. Higgs ...... + 2,457 








LONDON.—For the erection of stables, additions to factory and 
boundary-walls at Messrs Batey & Co.'s premises, Munster-road, 
Fulham, S.W. Mr. A. E. Howse, architect, 79, Broomwood-road, 
Wandsworth Common. Quantities by Mr. G. W. Booth, 35, Queen 
Victoria-street :— 





J. Ivory... ... webecadee --- £3,250 | B. E. Nightingale........ £2,277 

Macey & Sons........... 2,357] Holliday & Greenwood .. 2,126 

Stimpson & Co. ........2. 2,283] Turtle & Appleton*...... 2,693 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For sanitarv work at No. 29, Wilton-place, Knights- 
bridge, S.W., for Mr. W. H. Long. Mr. R. Owen Allsop, architect, 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C. :— 

C. C. Copp & Son.........- 4453 | Sykes & Son*....... sencces hae 
G. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons 255 * Accepted, 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding the “‘ Rosemary 
Branch” public-house, Southampton-street, Camberwell, for Mr. 
A. F. Lovejoy. Messrs. Billing, Son, & Rowley, architects, Bank 
Chambers, Tooley-street. Quantities by Mr. Alf. A. Howard, sur 
veyor, the Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. :— 

Collinson ...cccccccccccee 47,509 «£5,942 
Downs * 7300 6,913 
eee 79147 
G, Parker ...cccccccccee 7,127 





alaam Bros. 
Simpson & Cove, Camber- 
well (accepted) ......-. 6,755 





oe 





LONDON,—For new decorations, 20, Highbury-crescent. Mr. 
J. Shimes, architect :— 

W. Vanstone (accepted) £246 
For Stables and Coach-hotse, 


Peer eerrerrrrrerer 





Wells .....e-sccsesees £400] W. Vanstone ....+0+++-6375 
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MAIDENHEAD.—For making up, &c., Boyn Hill-avenue, and 
part of Greenfell-road. Mr. Thomas Nash, Borough Surveyor, 


Maidenhead :— 
ee rrr rrr £532 | Free & Sons, Maidenhead 
Lee & Son .... 444] and Bristol* ........00++0+4435 


Accepted. 


ee eeescees 





MORLEY (Yorks.).—For the erection of a warehouse, engine - 
house, &c., Peel Mills, for Messrs. W. & E. Jackson. Mr. T. A. 
Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Morley. Quantities by the archi- 


tect :— 

J. Ackroyd & Son....£683 19 1] Newlin & Asquith, 

D. Marsden....... +e. 67510 ©| Ackroyd-st.,Morley*Z525 © 0 
* Accepted. 





PETERBOROUGH.—For the execution of sewerage works 
between Bread-street and Queen’s-walk, Fletton, for Mr. James 
Bristow, Fletton Tower :— 

F. W. Rowe 





SEVENOAKS.—For levelling, paving, &c., Golding-road and 
part of St. James’s-road, for the Urpan District Council. Mr. Jabez 
Mann, C.E., Surveyor to the Council, Sevenoaks :— 

Golding-road. 
Thos. Adams £726 12 9] E. Iles, South Wim- 
A. T. Catley 726 0 bledon * 


Sidney Hudson 714 18 11 
[Surveyor's estimate, £650 3s. 8d.] 


£587 11 7 


St. Fanees's-road, 
#359 12 2|E. Iles, South Wim- 
Sidney Hudson 33415 1 bledon * S 
Thos. Adams ...... - 330 0 
[Surveyor's estimate, 4,300 17s.] 
* Accepted according to schedule of prices. 


A. T. Catley 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of an engine-house, &c., 
for the Corporation. Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, C.E., Borough 
Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Southampton :— 

B. Cooke & Co. .......++- 42,468 | J. Treherne 
Executors of W. Franklin 2,097 | H. W. Bull 

. W. Roe & Grace 2,070 | Jenkins & Sons, Bourne- 

layfair & Toole 1,984 mouth (accepted) 
F, Osman 





STAINES.—For proposed houses, Staines, for Mr. H. Cox. Mr, 
A. J. Sturgess, architect, High-street Chambers, Guildford. 
Quantities supplied :— 


Martin, Wells, & Co. 
. Gray 
Harris & Sons 

Lock Bros 


Two pairs. 
2,650 0 O 
2,587 0 O 


One pair. 

sone Ese 
ee 1,307 
1,267 
1,264 
1,248 
1,247 
1,239 
1,226 
1,165 
1,091 


8 


4 


i] 
oooooo°o°o 


omeom Ms Momeomeom momen >) 


2,518 
2,450 
2,489 
2,440 
2,452 
2,320 
2,096 


2,052 


Norris & Sons .. 
George Reavell 

J. Martin 

Knight & Sons 
Higlett & Hammond 
Stanley Ellis 


Co0a0000 M000 





STONE (Staffs.).—For orming an approach road to the sewage 
works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. A. R. Ridout, Architect 
and Surveyor to the U. D. Council, Westbridge House, Stone. No 
quantities. The engineer for the works is Mr. T.S. McCallum, 
Soe tr yeaa Manchester, who prepared plans and specification 
for road :— 

The Whitwick Granite Josh. Basset........ 004177 

0. E. Tempest, Stafford* 165 

Sml. Mathews 17717 6 * Accepted 
[Surveyor’s estimate, £179 15 0.) 


5 0 
oo 





STOURBRIDGE.—For the supply of 115 tons of 14-in. c.i.-pipes 
also five tons bends, &c., Whittington, for the Main Drainage 
Board. Mr. W. Fiddian, Engineer, Town Hall, Stourbridge :— 
Clay Cross Co £561 15 4|J). & S. Roberts ...... £510 12 6 

n Cochrane 0.5 
505 18 6 





TONNA.—For Tonna School extension, for the Llantwit Lower 
School Board. Messrs. Lambert & Rees, architects, Neath and 
Bridgend :— 
Thos. Davies .... 


.- £2,870 14 8] Thos Watkins...... 2,402 3 
W. Lissaman Ns ies 


2,688 o o| Beynon, Thomas, & 
2,600 0 O 

2,548 0 oO 

l 2S 2,523 0 oO Sisters* ee ° 
Watkin Williams.... 2,498 19 0] W. Daniel 

Henry David 2,498 10 o| D. W. Rosser .... . 2,320 
29, JOREIDS .0'scccsens 2,450 0 0 * Accepted. 
[Architects’ estimate, £2,498.] 


2,400 0 0 


° 
° 
° 





for asphalting roads for the Camberwell Vestry.—In the list 
of tenders for this work, which we published in our last issue, 
age 41, an error was made in stating that the tender of the 

runswick Rock Asphalte Co. had been accepted. The accepted 
firm was the Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Co., Ltd., of Queen 
Victoria-street. ‘The error was not ours. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. T. (you will see that the question is already answered). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 

We cannot undertake to return vejected communications. 

Letters or communications — mere news items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; those relating to advertisements 
and other exclusively business matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BUILDER, LONDON, 

THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for VOLUME LXIX. (July to Dec. 
1895) was given as a supplement with the number 
for Jan. 11. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 
2s. 6d. each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each, and 

THE SIXTY-NINTH VOLUME of ‘“ The Builder” (bound), price 
Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES. on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. each. 

CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under ; 4s. 6d. 

Each additional line (about ten words) Os. 6d. 

Terms for series of Trade advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESS/é : 

*,* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be remitted 
by Cash in Registered Letter or by Postal Orders, payable to 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, and addressed to the Publisher of 
‘THE BuriLper,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week’s issue are received up to 

THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but ‘‘Classification ” is im- 
possible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
PAST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Front Page 
should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 
SPE CIA L.—ALTERATIONS IN STANDING 
momo ADVERTISEMENTS or ORDERS TO 
DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 10 a.m. on 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, ec. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent. 











PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. 





AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { , 


NINEPENCE EACH. 
y Post (carefully packed), 1s. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, 














Telephone No. 270, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (op 
4s. gd. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘* The Builder 
by Friday Morning's Post. , 





rn: 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


“THE BUILDER ” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
n any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To all parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India ,China, Ceylon, &c., 26s. per annum, Remittances 
(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER) should be addressed tp 
the publisher of “‘ THE BUILDER,’ No. 46, Catherine-street W,c, 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Lita, 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


DOULTING STONE, 
CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 


(THE DOULTING STONE COMPANY), 
DOULTING, SHBEBPTON-MALLBY 


London Agent: 
E. A. WILLIAMS, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.¢, 











HAM HILL STONE: 

The attention of Architects is specially 
invited toe the durability and beautiful coLour 
of this materia], Quarries well opened. Quick 
despatch guaranteed. tonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free, 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co., Norton, Stoke. 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. E.A, 
Williams, 16, Craven-si., Strand, W.C. [Apv7, 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials for 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [Apv1, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for, 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. [Apvz, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st. S.W. 
* QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES,’ 
For 1896, price 6d. post 7d. In jeather 1/- Post 1/1 [Apvt. 


PILKINGTON&CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

















Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


D-RESISTING ASPHALTE. : 
ate ‘ WHITE SILICA PAVING, 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 








SANDSTON 


E SYNDICATE of LONDON, Lim. 


LONDON and GRAYS. 


SILLS, ARCHES, RELIEFS, JAMBS, COPINGS, and other READY-MOULDED WORK; 
in any Shape, Size, or in Block in Artificial Stone, exactly resembling Bath Stone, but at about HALF THE PRICE. 
ENDURANCE AND RESISTANCE PROVED. 


Office :—85, GRESHAM STREET, E.C. 


Show Rooms :— 68, QUEEN STREET, 


CHEAPSIDE. Works:—-GRAYS, Ess! 


REPRESENTATIVES WILL CALL BY APPOINTMENT. 





INDESTRUCTIBLE COMBINATION WASHERS 


For Flange Joints of Steam and Water Pipes, tested up to 2,300 lbs, pressure, 


These Washers consist of rings of soft metal, grooved outside, and holding in the groove packing material, such as Asbestos, Rubber, Hemp, &c., & » 
soft metal, in conjunction with the packing included, will accommodate itself readily to any unevenness in unplaned flanges, and make a perfect and durable 
joint. It is impossible, owing to their construction, to blow them out under any pressure whatever. 


PETERS, BARTSCH, & CO., DERBY. 


London Office, 68, QUEEN STREET, CHEAPSIDE, EC. 
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